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U WIVERSITY of LONDON. —_ 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF- 
YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICU ULATION in this ai 
yersity will commence on MONDAY, the 27th of June, 1864. 
addition to the Metropolitan Examinations, Provincial Ex R. 








INNEAN BOOTETY, BURLINGTON 
4 HOUSE, Piceadilly, Ma e ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING of the LINNEA SOCLETY 0 of LONDON will be 
held cnet on TUESDAY, the 24th of this Month, at Three 





tions will be held at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stonyhurst 
College; Owens wasege sonchaster Queen’s College, Liverpool ; 
and the Town Hall, 

Every Candidate i is required to transmit his certificate of age to 
the Regieree (Burlington aes, eg Ww. Jat least fourteen 





‘andidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are enti- 
tled to proceed to the degrees conferred by the University in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine; and are empt (1) from the 
Entrance Examination otherwise impo: ou Candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; (2) from 
those Examinations of which every Medical Student now com- 
mencing his professional studies is required to have passed some 
ene; (3) from the preliminary Examination otherwise | imposed 
by the College of Surgeons on Candidates for its Pp; and 
(4) from those Examinations of which it is necessary for every 

m entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an_ Attorney to 
ave passed some one—such as Matriculate in the First Division 
being Fontitled to the additional exemption of one year’s service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 12, 1864. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The FIRST GREAT SHOW of the SEASON will take 
lace on WEDNESDAY, June 1.—Admission to Fellows’ Friends, 
y tickets | roreany purchased, 98. 6d.; to the Public, 5s. (on the 
day, 78. 62.), and will be continued on’ THURSDAY, the 2n 
Bands at Thre —Open to the Public each day at Two; Stilitary 
ds ai ‘ee. 


HE QUEEN’S BI RTHDAY, or on TUESDAY, 
May 24, will be sclehected by a FLORAL FETE, at the 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’ S GARDENS, at 
800TH KENSINGTON. Cascades and Fountains, also Minton’s 
Majolica Fountain from the Exhibition of 1862, Mast Tents for 
Rhododendron Show, New Orchard Houses, Military Bands. 
Hours, 12 to 7. _Admission 1s. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 
COLBOTION of BUILDING MATERIALS and MANU- 
FACTUR 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, Now Open. 
f «ot deren aes Shilling. Lectures on Tuesday Evenings, at 
8o’clock. Season Tickets Half-a-Crown. Will close June 30th. 
Also in the same Galleries the Exhibition of the Society of 
Sculptors of England. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will 
be held, on FRIDAY, May 27, at No. 9, Conduit-street. Prof. 
KERR will take the Chair at 8 P.. precisely 
ARTHUR CATES, Hon. See. 
_May 20, 1864. 


CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 
Committee of Council on Education, South 
LECTURES upon the OBJECTS in the ART- poner en 
of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
Affording Illustrations of 
* The PRINCIPLES of DECORATIVE ART.’ 


A COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre,on MONDAY AFTERNOONS, the 30th May, 6th, 13th, 
20th, and 27th June, and ith July, at 4p.m. 


I.—30th_May.—‘Terra- Cotta and Luca della Robbia Ware.’ 
By the Rev. Dr. Rock, 

IL—6th June.—‘ On the Specimens of Ancient Medieval, and 
Modern Decorative Sculpture in the Museum.’ 
Westmacott, Esq., R.A. 

III.—13th June.—‘ Objects of sarge Decoration, and their 
Ap’ lication to Modern Uses.’ By J. W. Wil 

IV.—20th June.—‘ Ancient and ae AL... of Book- 

binding.’ By the Rev. J. Beck, 

V.—27th June. —‘Architectural Bava: Raabe coloured and other 

. External Decorations.’ By W. Burges, Esq 

VI.—4th July. —’ Exhibition of Modern Btained Glass, and its 

Suggestions.’ By T. Gambier Parry, 
VII. —1Ith July. > Be hee sig ST of Rap! tog Loggie in the 
Vatican.” H. Pollen, Esq, -» M.A, (late Fellow of 
Merton Collage 4 
Students in Training admitted free; other Students and the 
Public by Ticket: ~% which are issued at 3s. 6d. each for the Course, 
or 1s. each Lectu’ 
Tickets may be | obtained at the Catalogue Sale-stall in the 


Museum. 
Dz. E LEER GS for thee LABOURING 

ES.—A SPECIAL CONFERENCE will be held at 
the ao = | ‘the SOCIETY of ARTS, on THURSDAY, the 26th 
and FRIDAY, the 27th of May, to which the Council invite all 
the Members of the Society of Arts and others known to take a 
Special interest in the subject. 

The Conference each day will be opened at 11°30 precisely, and 
elosed not later than 4 o'clock, the chair being taken by the 
Chairman of the Council. 

“ter discussion will be taken 

On the insufficient mamber r of habitations for the labouring 
Guest in town and country. 

2. On the badness of hho a existing accommodation 

3. On the effects arising from this state of things, viz. :— 

(a.) Religious, moral, and social. 

(b.) Sanitary. 

(c.) Economic 

4. On the causes to which these evils may be, or have been, attri- 
buted, such a: 

(a.) The hows of Settlement. 

(b.) The Poor Laws. 

(c.) Tenure of roperty, such as mortmain, leasehold system, 
iy for life, 

















By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





vena al difficulties affecting the transfer of propert; 
{3} ) Difficulty of providing proper dwellings at a cost Pwhich will 
be are to capital in town and country. 


(a.) What. can ‘be done by legislation ? 

(b.) What can be done without legislation? 

(c.)} What assistance, if any, can the Society give in either of 
these a 

Persons taki n interest in the ng and desirous of further 
Particulars, shoaid ‘aly to the Secre’ 


>. rm ‘NEVE FOSTER, Sec. 
Society of Arts, ye chn-strect, Adelphi, 16th May, 1964. 





o'clock p ly, for the Election e a Council and Officers for the 
ensuing year. EORGE BUSK, Secretary. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Society will take 

lace on MON DAY, the 23rd inst., at Willis’s Rooms, at half-past 

ix p.m. SIR RODERICK I. MURCHIS + .C.B., in the 

Chair. yA, or their Friends intending to ncaa are 

requested to leave their names at 15, Whitehall-place; or at 
Wills’s Rooms. 


THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The GENE- 
RAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society, for the 
Election of the Officers and Council for the he Ensuing Year, and for 
other Business, will be held on TUESDAY, the 24t — at 4, 
ST. MARTIN'’S- PLACE, Trafalgar-square. The Chair to be 
— at Four o’clock. 
Extra Meeting of the Society, 
will be held the Same Evening, at 








eo nd reading of Papers, 
OM tanto 





panes Wiel. } Hon. Sees. 
IVERPOOL ART- phe Lag 1864.— 
Shares 1s. each.—The Prizes range from 11. oa Prize- 


holders have the privilege of ae their Pictures m all the 
The next DRAWING will 


princi Exhibitions in England 
=< ace at MIDSUMME Tickets, 1s. each, may be had of 
the Agen or by sending | stamps or money-order to the 
Ee .. for the namber req uired. 


R. R. RIPLEY, Secretary, Erith Cottage, Bexley Heath, S.E. 
RIZE ESSAYS: £100.—The Council of the 


National Association for Promoting Freedom of Public 
Worship offer a PRIZE of 501. for the Best ESSAY on (1) ** The 
Evils of the Private AP aS gas of Parish and District 
Churches ;” and (2) “The best means of awakening the Public 
Conscience to the Injustice ‘of thereby shutting out the People at 
large from Public Worship and the means of grace.” And a 
further Prize of 501. for the best Essay demonstrating the supe- 
riority of Weekly Offerings at are Service to Pew Rents as a 
system of Church finance in res f (a) the ano and (b) the 
certainty of revenue, (c) the rea! independence of the Minister, and 
(d) the Spiritual Benefit of the People.—Printed conditions, with 
the names of the Adjudicators, may rae had on application to 

E. HERFORD, General Secretary. 
Central Offices, Ridgefield, Manchester, April 30, 1864. 
A Y Ss 0 C I E T Y. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
DR. GUNTHER ON ‘THE REPTILES OF BRITISH 
INDIA.’ 
Imp. 4to. with 26 Plates, will soon be ready for issue to the 
Subscribers for the year 1863. 


The Subscription List for this Volume will be closed on the 31st 
instan’ 





Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society can do so 


on applying to the seea a 
T. STAINTON, F.LS. F. as. S., 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8 3.E., 
______s May 10, 1864. 
Rovat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
ENGLAND.—NEWCASTLE, 1864. 
MEETING at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, JULY, 1864. 
LAST DAY for entry of Stock, Wool, and Butter, Ist of June. 
rien Certificates received after that date will be returned to the 
senders. 
Prize Sheets and Certificates will be forwarded on application to 
i. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


retary. 





of 


12, Hanoy er-square, London, w. 


HE LATE WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 
—The COMMITTEE. formed 55 the purpose of ERE 
ING a suitable MEMORIAL to the late WILLIAM MUL- 
rere Peg be happy to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS in aid 
of that o 


The Subscriptions already promised amount to £500. 
List of the Committee. 


R. Ansdell, Esq. aps. W. Holman at, Esq. 
J. Arden, Esq. F S.A G. Jones, Esq. 
T. ee Esq. M. J. P. Knight, yy R.A. 
Dr. W. 5. Bennett, ‘an Srof. Aes Landseer, . a 
Gant. C. Landseer, Esq. R.A. 
Major Birchall. D. Maclise, Esq. R.A. 
W. Boxall, Esq. R.A. T. Miller, Esq. 
= B. Cabbell, sq. FLR.S. G. Mulvany, Esq. R.H.A 
H. Cvle, Ex. C.B. R. W. Mylne, nee F.R.S. 
A. Cooper, w A. H. O'Neil, Esq. A.R.A. 
, A Gromeicke, R.A. H. W. Pickersgill, Esq. R.A. 
G. Cruikshank. Tay P. F. Poole, Esq. R.A. 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. J. H. Robinson, Esq. A.R.A. 
F Vo 8. Bo. RA a calomoms, M.P. 
a more, Esq. 5. Smirke, 
3A Frith, Esq. A. W.C. alg Le P.R.H.LA, 
Bir J. W. Gordon, P.R.S.A. C. Stanfiel Esq. R.A. 
R.A . Tayler, Esq. P.W.C.S. 
F. Grant, Esq W. Ti sq. M.P. F.R.S. 


R.A. " 
P. Hardwick Esq. R.A. F.R.S. | E.M. Ward, Esq. R.A, 


J.C. Horsley, Esq. A.R.A. T. Webster, Esq. R.A. 

The following have been agreed on by the Committee, subject 
to the approval ofthe Subscribers to be hereafter summoned :— 

1. That a suitable memorial he erected over the grave of Mr. 


ready. 

2. That a Bust of the deceased Artist be provided and offered 
for the acceptance of the Trustees of the National Gallery or the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

3. That the remainder of the Subscriptions be invested for the 
purpose of founding an Art Prize, to be called ‘ The Mulready 


Subscriptions will be weeeived by Mesme. Courts & Co., payable 
to the _ (H. Cove, Esq. C.B.), or yy the Honorary 
T. — ICK, Esq. R. 

H. one, Esa A en- ove, Bayswater. 

> va ctorla-road, Kensington. 








ELFAST ANACREONTIC SOCIETY.— 

WANTED, by the above Society, a GENTLEMAN com- 

to ot as Leader and Conductor.— For particulars as to 
4 te Wim Carson, Honorary Secretary, Vic- 


tent 
tolary, &e., 
toria- abuildines: 


EX#'BITION of AMERICAN PLANTS.— 


WATERER & GODFREY to hat th 
Rhododendrons yee — American Pewee at Kuehl. 4 
Juss me now in t bea Eos a be seen daily. 





hill Nurse r the Woking Statio: 
sont Vestern Ri cry, Wo Their P Exhibition i in the Horticultw 
oth of M ~ Kensington, will be in perfection on and after the 





NOTICE of REMOVAL.—MR. THEODORE 
A ay =F imateet We t Strand to on HARLEY. 
STREET. CAVENDISI: T SQUARE _— z 


EMOVAL. —BULL’S LIBRARY is now 

REMOVED from 19, Holles-street, to m cious and 

commodious Premises at No. 52, WIGMORE- STREET, six doors 
from Cavendish-square, London, W ° 


Prospectuses and Catalogues of CHEAP BOOKS gratis and 
post free. 








OTICE. —CHANGE of ADDRESS. — Mr. 
ot ak Rang lage = a Aeviged Merchant, of 65, Fenchurch-street, 
2nd Ma is friends and patrons that from and after the 
it Mag shis ity Opie will be atil, Abchurch-lane, King William- 
and that as soon as the alterations are completed at 
Hy Piccad cnltity” wW., be ewan be opened as a west-end branch. No 
advance >on City pri 


Atte y® GrIFFINs, 44, HicH HoLporn, Ww .C. 


MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 

e Seals, Dies, Plates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 7s.; on Seal, 8s. Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall-marked one 
engrayv ved with Crest, 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 





O NEWSPAPER SU B- EDITORS.— 
Ww ZANTED, a Gentlemen to act as Ry eperon. and 
GENERAL MANAGER ‘under the Propri f a large and 
old- a abiichea CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER. It is essen- 
tial sarees he == be able to take verbatim reports when required. 
Salary year, with prospect of increase.—Address imme- 
diately, with F references, to ALPHA, care of Messrs. Hammond & 
Nephew, 77, Cheapside, London. 


ITERARY. —A Popular Author and well- 
wn Contributor to Periodical Literature is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT: either to Edit a Magazine or Review, or to 
Conduct, the Literary Department of a Newspaper. — Address W., 
care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet- street, E.C 


\ ANTED, the “ ETCHINGS for ART- 

UNION of LONDON, 1857,” by the ETCHING CLUB.— 
Address, stating price, carriage free, Messrs. Bett & Da.py, 186, 
Fleet-street. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY for SALE, ora 
PARTNER WANTED.—The Proprietor of a daily and two 
News: apes ee in the country. is eye US to 
cra TH or would RECEIVE a PARTNER. 
The dally paper was was eotallished 1858. Politics neutral and inde- 
pendent ; sing connexion averagi 
columns "daily, if bona aalae” 
chiefly made u = | from the columns of the daily, are printed at the 
same office, and have also a fair advertising connexion and a 
chance of extension. Parties will be liberally treated with either 
for pers or partnership. A purchaser might either take the 
Plant of Types, &c., along with the Copyright, or the Goodwill 
and Commviaabs would be sold separately, and the present Proprie- 
tor a sogpennae for the printing and publishing to be comttanee 
on the remises, if wished.—Apply to the Editor, Musical 
Monthly, 33, rith-street, Soho, London, W. 


ITERATURE.—WANTED, a Gurriauas, 
with 3,0001., as a PARTNER, Active or Otherwise.—A 
Liberal Income, and no risk of lose of capital. ~ Prtnaioalee ~ r tier 
Solicitors only treated with.— Address A. X. Y., care of J. D. 
Blake, Esq., Solicitor, 41, Moorgate-street, City. 














wel 
FF 


Jide and res 








EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—C. eer 9 
& CO., Agents for the Sale of Newspaper Pro) 
instructed entleman as PARTN is "ine a 


to introduce a tle: 
LIBERAL DAILY PROVINCIAL JOUR . To a Literary 
Man or Capitalist desiring Political Influence. it would form an 
Advantageous Assistant in carrying out their Views.— rel 
Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—CONSERVA- 
TIVE NEWSPAPER and PLANT for DISPOSAL.—C. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale of Newspaper Prope xty, 
are instructed to to dispose of the Copyright and Plant of an Pol 
established Conservative Paper, in an Agricultural District, now 
in profitable Working Order. we LF per annum. About 











1,0001. required.— Newspaper Di Office, on- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
EWSPAPER _FROrEEry . —C. MITCHELL 


& CO., Agents fi Sale of Newspaper Property, are 
instructed to P ret ABE a HARE in a well-established CON- 
SERVATIVE PAPER, for a Gentleman (age 20) desirous of 


learning the Profession of Editor and Manager. A Concern would 
be preferred where the Option of Entire Purchase in course of a 
year or two, — be offer: 1,0001., or more. e invested. 
street, BG. rT Directory Offi B F 
street 


DITORIAL 


of considerable experience, is ‘shal 
India. eg Reyerteer is in is oie 
= Experience ha , 






or 


is ak as to et him for ® as a} 


References can be given.—Address 
Mitchell & ‘'o., Newspaper : 
court, Fleet: , B.C, 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. Temes’ s-square. 
—The Twenty-third ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Members will take place in the Reading Room, on 8. ATUR- 
DAY, the 28th instant q 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF CLARENDON, K.G., President, 
will take the Chair at Tuer o'clock P.M. 
_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NV \{ IDLAND CONTRACP COMPANY 
E (Limited).—SECRETARY WANTED. —Wanted, for the 
Midland Contract Company (Limited), a Gentleman to fill the 
office of Secretary. In addition to the usual business qué alifica- 
tions, he must be able to speak French fluently, and to correspond 
in that stating age and qualifica ations, to 
be addressed to coe A.tcock & MiLwarp, Solicitors, 5, Union- 
street, Birminghs am, indorsed “ “ Secretary to ( Yontraet Company 
r 7 
CARBOROUGH.—APSLEY HOUSE, To 
BE LET for the SEASON, or otherwise. This large Man- 
sion, of 21 rooms, is well furnished, and replete with every con- 
venience. Hot and Cold Water through the House, and Bs aths.— 
Address Arsiry Hovse, ae Cliff, Searborough ; or Mr. Lacey, 
Beyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


HE LECTURE H. ALL of the LIVE RPOOL 
INSTITUTE (Mount-street, Liverpool), which has been 
newly decorated, may be Engaged for Lectures, Readings, Con- 
certs, &c. —Information may be had of the Secretary, to whom 
Leeturers are invited to send their Prospectuses. 


O WIDOWERS, &c.—A Married ed Lady, 
peaking English, German and French fiue' may, of good 
aitatamenta and high princip Ke residing a few miles from 
London, wishes to EDUCAT NE or TWO L ITTL E GIRLS 
ie tod daughters of a chloe an or Gentlemin of fortune.— 
Address A. F. D., essrs. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, 
London, EC. __ 


O YOU TRAVE L 1—Prac ractice better than 
Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of E i OCUTION and 
of FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, teaches TWO 
guages (one through the medium of es on the same 
Terms - One, at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
spoken n his Private Lessons and Classes. Prepares for Army and 
Cc.8. EXAMINATION \S.—Note. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment l’Anglais par les langues étrangéres. —9, Old Bond-street, W. 


R. ALTSC HU L refers to Peers, Peeresses, 
Memb. of Parone, Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 

nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimony 
to ver ohpet and speedy success which attends his Easy, Natural, 
ical and CONVERSATIONAL Method of imparting GER- 

MAN, ‘SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 
R. KRANTZ, of Bonn, on the Rhine, has 
now published a New and very Complete CATALOGUE of 
Saleable Specimens of MINERALS, FOSSILS, ROCKS, and 
Caste of Rare Fossils and Models in Wood of Mineral Crystals, 

the same will be sent to any one on desire, gratis and post-paid. 


GERMAN LADY, lately returned from a long 

residence in Germany, and well woe hae with the ls an- 

age and literature, would be glad to AD an hour or twoa 

S with any one wishing to make rapid ba in that sengaags. 
Terms very moderate.— “BB » Mr. Goodes’, 106 a, Crawford-st., 


A: corer teh of middle age, most respectably con- 
ed: ant accustomed to Bae desires to have the 
UDREN and HOUSEHOLD. 

















CARE. oe a WIDOWER’S CHI 


She is clever and very amiable, a can instruct thoroughly in 
English, Latin, French, German, and Music. The friend who 
advertises for her desires all answers (stating salary) to be sent to 
E. L., Messrs, Adams & Francis’, Advertisement Agents, 59, Fleet- 
street, B.C. 





LADY, residing in ‘the | most “healthy ] part of 
St. John’s Wood, is desirous of taking TWO or FARE 
LITTLE GIRLS, ages from 7 to 15, or BOYS, from 7 to 10, . 
EDUCATE with ‘her own Children. Highest references can be 
iven, and the best English Education, with French, Italian, 
erman, Music and Singing.—Address ¥.2Z , Pyne’s , Post- office, 
Adelaide-road, N.W . 


panery thy di nseagery LADY, of much experi- 

n_ Tuition, wishes to increase the number of her 

PUPILS for "GERMAN or MUSIC.—Address A. B., 25, Shaftes- 
bury-terrace, Pimlico, 8. Ww. kee ne 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUT ION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many e, years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
bility 1 Gentry, and Principals of Schools, toher REGISTER 
a ENGL ISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in E ngland, France and 
Germany. No charge to incipals. 
DAILY GOVERNESS WANTED, from 
Midsummer next, by a Family residing in Liverpool. ry 
Young Lady, of f Unitarian or liberal Church religious opinions, 
who lives or would be willing to live in the town, se as to be able 
to attend from half-past Nine a.m. to Six p.m. daily (except 
Sundays), to take charge of three Girls and a Boy, from 19 to 4 
years of age, and teach a sound English Education, Music and 
rawing. The highest testimonials will be required. Address, 
atte qualifications and terms and inclosing references, to G. M., 
78, Post-office, Liverpool. 














RAMMAR SCHOOL, St Sutton Vv alenee, Kent. 
Founded a.p. 1576. 
This School having been recently re-built, the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Clothworkers’ Company are about to appoint a Head- 
aster, though he will not be required to enter on the duties of 
his office before September next. He must be a Member of the 
Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, ‘or London, duly qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office, and his age must not exceed 40 years. The 
stipend is 2001. per annum, with a good residence (free of rent, 
taxes and repairs) capable of accommodating upwards of 40 
Boarders, and he will have the appointment of the Second Master, 
whose salary will be — by the Company, and the privilege of 
ys. Exhibitions to the Universities of Oxford and 





ge, and private ee ete are attached to the School. 
Sutton Valence is beautifully situate, in a healthy part of Kent, 
midway between the County Town of Maidstone and Staplehurst, 
where there are first-class railway stations, and it is distant 3; 
miles from the railway station of Headcorn. 
oe for the appointment must be made in writing by 
the 25th of May, accompanied with Testimonials. Candidates are 
eas ma ecreesies not to apply personally to the Members of 
Court of Assistants. 
bi seep ‘particulars of the duties and emoluments may be 
opines ORERT BECKWITH TOWSBE, Clerk. 
Seekers? Hall, “a ‘mee lane, Lendon, E.C. 





N EDICAL EDUCATION.—Mnr. Lanctey, 
4 M.R.C.S. &.—MEDICAL TRANSFER OFFICE, 50, 
itnecln's Inn- fields, W.C., has on his Books FIRST-CLASS 

VACANCIES, in Town and ( ‘ountry, for Young Gentlemen who 
desire to enter the Medical Profession.—The highest references 
given.—No charge for registration. 


UEEN ELIZABETA’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, ALFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Head-Master—The Rev. C. U. DASENT, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Master in King’s College School, London. 
Terms :—Boarders: Forty —— per year; Thirty-five Guineas 
for Boys under twelve years of a, 
_For particulars a} apply. to the Head-Master. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 

Medical Gentleman, = Classical Education and high Profes- 
sional Attainments, has a VACANCY for an IN-DOOR PUPIL. 
Unusual opportunity afforded for the Study of Surgery and the 
Practice of Medicine. The Pupil would he prepared for his pre- 
liminary Classical Education before any of the examining ‘ies. 
—Address P. 657, care of Mr. Langley, Medical Transfer Office, 
50, Lincoln's Inn-fields. J 
jo BOOK-BU YERS.—SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS, in first-rate condition: English History, Biography, 
the Drama, Theology, and General Literature. Send stamp for 
postage of Catalogue. Ww. Heath, 497, ‘New Oxford- -etroet, London. 


oe BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Keble’s Life of Bp. Wilson — Speke’s 
Sources of the Nile—Dean Stanley's Sermons in the East—Miss 
Younge’s History of Christian Names, and many other Books, are 
Now on Sale, at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious 
Premises now occupied by BuLu’s Liprary, 52, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, London, WwW. Cat atalogues gratis. 
+ YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. —SUD- 
BROOK P: ewe Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D, Edin. Univ 
For the treatment Yr. Chronic diseases, principally by the com- 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 5; AND 6 PER CENT. 


(je ttes COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,000. 








Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
aan General Henry Pelham aean James Kay, Esq. 
fephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Ha oti 7 Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Lreland, Esq Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 

sy order, 
_____ JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. — 


-| } OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
sia ry. TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDG wine cov ENT-GARDEN, Ww. Cc. 


Sales bp ‘@uction 
~~ First Portion of the very Important, Extensive and 
Valuable rege 3 4 (f the late J. BOWYER NICHOLS, 
Esq., F.S.A., FL, 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works iNustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 
3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY "May 24 and 
six following days, at oneo "clock precisely, the FI RST PORTION 
of the very important, Extensive and V: ar able LIBRARY of the 
late J. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esq., F.L.S., removed from 
Hanger-hill, pedis ri Nichols’s” oon hg 8 vols.— 
Hutchins’s Dorset, 4 vols. large paper—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols. 
large paper—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vc 2 

tees’s Durham, with Raine’s North Durham, 5 ‘ 
Hoare’s Wiltshire, 13 vols. large paper—Baker’s Northampton- 
shire, large paper—Nash’s Worcestershire, very fine copy ne 
paper—Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper— ae and 
History of Surrey, 3 vols. large paper—Brids North cnaeeaaniice 
—Thoroton’s Lect geracsrtge the Towneley copy—Whitaker’s 
Craven and Whalley, 2 vols. large paper— Hanters Deanery of 
Doncaster, large paper—Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols. large paper— 











Hasted’s Kent, il ustrated, 8 vols.—Dugd: ale’s W. arwickshire, by 
a as, 2 vols.—and many other distinguished Books of County 
istory 


also, History of the Howard Family, a peas ately — 
ir Hugh ¢ ‘holmley’s Memoirs, privately pri — 
Sepulchral Monuments, vols.—Lysons’s Reliquise Britan- 
nico-Rom¢ ine Illustrated Copies of the Magna Britannia, and 
Environs of London—Strutt’s Antiquarian Works, and Dictionary 
of Engravers—Wood’s Athen Oxonienses, by Bliss, 5 vols.— Biblio- 
graphical Works of Dr. Dibdin—and some most valuable Illustra- 
tions of the English Counties, occupying 92 large folio volumes, 
enriched with upwards of 6,600 Original Water-colour Drawings, 
by Fisher, Buckler, Coney, Shepherd, Capon, and other Celebrated 
rtists, and a most extensive assemblage of Engravings of the 

remarkable features of the respective Counties, and other matter 
of much value to the Antiquary, Man of Taste, and future His- 
torian—numerous Privately Printed Boule —and many important 
Works in Archeology, Heraldry, Genealogy, History, and other 
Branches of Antiquarian Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of four stamps. 









Valuable Collection of Greek, Roman, ‘and English Coins, 
formed by a well- known Amateur, deceased. 
MESSRS 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
\  tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of a 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (la! 
3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on ee a and 
two followin: faye rat x re ee recise ear * tc LLEC 
TION of GR REER N, ENGL 1 COINS. 1s Gold, 

Silver, and Co + 'y Af Silver Medals ‘oins, Cabinets, 

Books, ag the of a well-known Amateur, deceased. 

May be viewed jay and Mp game t prior, and Catalogues 
had; if in the country, on receipt of two stamps, 





MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue. 
\) tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, hav been instructed to SELL by AUCTION the 
LIBRI COLLEC ION. of IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS and 
ARTICLES of VIRTU, have prepared 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OF THE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION 
OF PRECIOUS MANUSCRIPTS AND 
OBJECTS OF ART AND VIRTU 
OF 


M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI; 


INCLUDING 
ANCIENT LIMOGES AND RUSSIAN ENAMELS; 
RARE NIELLOS ON SILVER; 
EXQUISITELY CARVED IVORIES; 
MEDIEVAL ORNAMENTATIONS AND DECORATIONS; 


Unique Set of Gol¥d Ornaments 
BY ABORIGINES OF AMERICA ; 
Rich BYZANTINE Sces arenes with Ivory Plaques, Gems, 
and Enamels ; 


An Admirable INTAGLIO (cigned) by AAATON, 
the celebrated Greek Engraver of Gems ; 


MEDALLIONS BY THE FAMOUS Marrero DE Pastis, ETC. ; 
Sitver Mepat or Mary Qveen or Scots; 
A Magnificently Ornamented EARLY SHIELD; 
Anadmirable Venetian RENAISSANCE CASKET in SILVER; 


MAGNIFICENT HUNTING HORNS 
OF CARVED IVORY, 
Made for Henry III. King of France, and for Christian V. King 
of Denmark ; 


A Matchless Set of CARVED IVORY CHESSMEN 
on an Arabesque Chess-Board, attributed to BENVENUTO 
CELLINI, made for the celebrated Cardinal Farnese ; 


A CevestiAL GLope AND Stanp oF Mera, 
admirably painted in Gold by P. Apianus ; 


Original INKSTAND, ruine. and Seal, 7 Gilt Metal 
ornamented with apis Lazuli, of 
COSMO DE’ MEDICIS; 

BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS BY EMINENT MASTERS, 
Raffaelle, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Albert 
Diirer, Murillo, Poussin, Rembrandt, é&c. ; 
Xytocrapuic Propuctioys or THE Eartiest Pertop; 


Excessively Rare and almost Unknown 
PASTE IMPRESSIONS of ENGRAVINGS; 


UNIQUE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
representing Surgical and Toilette Instruments, finely illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver and Colours, executed for the beautiful 
DIANE DE POICTIERS, with her Device, bound in red 
morocco, and stamped with the Royal Arms ; 


ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM, with ADMIRABLE 
ILLUMINATIONS, and OTHERS (BIBLICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, ROMANCES of CHIVALRY, &c.) of 
the NINTH and FOLLOWING CENTURIES, 
COMPRISING 
CORPUS JURIS CANONICI, 
witH Paintincs By GIOTTO anp His PupPits; 
The Bayt ACCOUNT of the FUNERAL of ANNE DE 

RETAGNE, with illustrative Miniatures of the Queen and 
oz Persons assisting, as arrayed for the Ceremony, being the 


Copy made for the King of France, and one of the finest Speci- 
mens of French Art ever offered for sale ; 


Corpus Histor1# A TEMPORE CAROLI MAGNI AD 
Pui.ipPvm IL. ; 
BIBLE EN FRANCOIS, 
Unpublished Version, with beautiful Miniatures on gold ground; 
Smaracpr ExpiicaTiones, a most valuable ee isigothic 
Codex of the IXth Centu 
Egyptian Papyri, Coptic and Arabic Carly 
januscripts ; 


SUPERB KORAN IN ARABIC, written in the Year 975 
of the Hegira for the Emperor of Morocco ; 


Grtraordinary Mosarabic Manuscripts on 
Leather; 


ORIGINAL ACCOUNTS of POPE LEO X., with the Sums 
paid to RAFFAELLE for his Painting of the Loggia ; 


A GREEK VWAAMIKA oF THE XITH CENTURY, 
&e. &e. &e. 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
On WepNEsDAY, JuNE 1, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


BY MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
AT THEIR HOUSE, 
13 (late 3), WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, Wee. 


On view three days previously, and Catalogues, containing 15 
Engravings of some of the principal Objects, forming a 4to. we 
pred on application, or sent by post 0’ m receipt of fo 
Ps. 
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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S LIST. 


—__>— 


Now ready, 8vo. 2 vols. price 21s. 
A History of the Intellectual 


Development of Europe. 


By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D. LL.D. 


“There is enough in this work to engage pote attention and com- 
mand the admiration of the reader. The extent of the author’s 
reading is very considerable, and the use oo whieh he puts it, in 
showing that the tendency of all natural development is towards 
improvement, deserves careful study.”—Home News. 


Now ready, 8vo. Vol. I. price 14s. 


The Book of Psalms. 


A New Translation. With Introductions and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, y: D., 


Vice-Principal of roy wey College, and Examining 
0. 


haplain to 
rd Bishop of Norwich. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
The Doctrine of Election: an Essay. | ™ 
By EDWARD FRY, M.A. 


Now ready, fully Illustrated, feap. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Anecdotes of Heraldry; 


In which is set tath, ne acy ee | of te Armorial Bearings 


amilie 


a 5,- Y. ELVIN, M. A. 


Now ready, 8vo. price 148. 
The Re-Issue of Dual Arithmetic. 
A New Art. 
By OLIVER BYRNE. 
With a complete Analysis of all the Processes. 

*,* Copies of this Analysis, with a new Title-page, will be sup- 
plied at 38. 6d. to purchasers ‘of the former Issue, upon returning 
the old Title-page to the Publishers direct, or through their 
Booksellers, 

Now publishing, small feap. 8vo. price 58. per Volume, 
Shakespeare. 
ELZEVIR EDITION 
Edited by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

To be completed in 6 vols. during this year. 
Vols. I. and II. are now ready. 


Just published, small feap. 8vo. price 49. 6d. 


Coleridge’s Poems. 
ELZEVIR EDITION. 


Now ready, 32mo. price 3s. ; or 38. 6d. cloth, 


Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. 


POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 


Now ready, post 8vo. price 6s. 


A Neglected Fact in English History. 


By HENRY CHARLES COUTE, F.S.A. 


Just published, 8vo. Vol. I. price 14s. 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 98. 
Host and Guest. 
A Book about Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. 
By A. V. KIRWAN, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Alexander Hamilton and His 
Contemporaries ; 


Or, the Rise of the American Constitution. 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER, Esq., 
Author of ‘Teuton,’ and ‘Frederick Lucas.’ 


Just published, Second Edition. in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 68. 


Denise. 
By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 





London: Bett & Davy, 186, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 
The Calvin Tercentenary Celebration. 
Dr. D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 


oe REFORM ASTON in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. 
Vo. [On Friday next. 


The DOLOMITE ‘MOUNTAINS: Ex. 


cursions through Tyrol, Carinthia Coppice. and Friuli. By J. 
GILBERT and G. C. CHURCHILL, F Square crown 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. Son Saturday next. 


3. 
EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. By THOMAS Sze. , lately attached to Dr. Living- 


stone’s Expedition on the Zambesi. 8yo. with Map and Illustra- 
tions. [Early in June. 


4. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biograph he 
a ae By JOHN FORSTER. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with 2 Por- 


the. REIGNS of ‘EDWARD VI. and 


Vous. V. and VI. of the Pre, of Bytignd pa 
the Tall 3 Volsey to the peas of Elizabeth.’ By J. 
FROUDE, M.A. Second Edition, 28s. 


6. 
BUCKLES HISTORY of CIVIL- 
ISATION. Vou. I. md France (Fourth Edition), 21s. 
Vou. II. Spain and Sco ~~ a (Second dition), 168. 


7. ; 
UTILITARIANISM. ByJounSrvarr 


MILL. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. Second Edition. 
8vo. 58. 


8. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R.G. LATHAM, M.A. F.R.S. Founded on 
that of Dr. Jonnson, as edited by the Rev. H.J. Topp. 2 vols. 
4to. in 36 Monthly Parts, 3s. 6d. each. [Parts Lio IIL. ready. 


9. 
The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as 


exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. JAMESON and ‘Lady 
EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 
square crown 8yo. 428. 


10. 

DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 
from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 
Post 8vo. price 10. 6d. 

ll. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L.N. 


COMYN, Author of ‘ Ellice: a Tale.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Ina Jew days. 
12. 


The REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. Feap. 8vo. price 58. 


13. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET- 


ams from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and LETTERS from 
833 to 1847. Translated by Lady WALLACE; with Notice by 
Hr. CHUORLEY. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 5s. each. 


GOETHE’S SECON D FAUST. 
Translated by JOHN ANSTER, LL.D., Resins Prof. of Civil 
Law in the University of Dublin. Post 8yo. 158. 

15. 


APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua. By Joun 
HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. In course of publication in Weekly 
Parts. Parts I., 11. and ILI. 1s. each, and Parts 1V. and V. 28. 
each, now ready. 

Parr VII. (completion), on June 2, will contain an Answer in 
detail to Mr. KINGSLEY’S Accusations. 


16. 
LATE LAURELS. By the Author of 
‘Wheat and Tares.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. price 15s. 
17. . 
HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 


Teatheratentte. A a J. WHYTE MELVILLE. New and 
cheaper Edition, price 5s. 


18. 
The INTERPRETER: a Tale of the 


WAR. By G.J.WHYTE MELVILLE. New and cheaper Hdi- 
tion, price 52. 


19. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILO- 


SOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K.HB.” New 
and cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


London : enn GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





9, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
Lonpon. 


Memoirs of Joseph Sturge ; 


containing an Account of his Labours in connexion with 
Public and Philanthropic Movements for nearly Forty Years. 
By Rev. HENRY RICHARD. 


*,* The Work will include Letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Whittier, the American Poet, &c. 

8vo. cloth, 16s. (Ready. 


II. 


How to Stop Drunkenness. 


By CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. M.P. Reprinted, with per- 
mission, from the North British Review. Crown 8vo. cloth, 18. 
[Shortly. 


IIt. 


Window Gardens for the 


PEOPLE, and CLEAN and TIDY ROOMS. By Rev. 8. 
HADDEN PARKES. Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 1s. 
(Ready. 


Iv. 


The Brewer’s Family; or, the 


Experiences of Charles Crawford. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author 
of ‘ Widow Green.’ Crown 8yo. cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


v. 


Club Night: a Village Record. 


Edited by Mrs. BALFOUR, Author of ‘Scrub.’ Crown &vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


VI. 


Sunday School Illustrations. 
By EPHRAIM HOLDING (Old Humphrey). 
cloth, illustrated, 19. 6d. 


Crown &vo. 


Vil. 


Rachel ; Little Faults: a 


Tale for the Young. By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 1s. 


VIII. 


The Giants, and How to Fight 


THEM. By Dr. NEWTON. Crown 8vo. illustrated, 1s. 


Ix. 


Wanderings of a Bible, and my 
MOTHER'S BIBLE. By Mrs. BALFOUR. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, illustrated, 1s. 


xX. 


The Haunted House; or, Dark 


Passages in the Life of Dora Langley. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
illustrated, 1s. 


xI. 


Rainy Days, and How to Meet 
THEM. By EMMA MARSHALL. Crown yo. cloth, 
illustrated, 1. 





London: S, W. Parrripgz, 9, Paternoster- 
row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


> 


| 
| 


Forthcoming. | 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. | 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [On Monday. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA. In 2 vols. post 8vo. | 
[Immediately. | 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of} 


CHARD WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. 
FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo 
{Early next month. 


BREAKERS AHEAD: a Novel. In| 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Next week. | 
| 


QUITS: a Novel. By the Baroness 


TAUTPHEUDS, Authoress of ‘The Initials’ and ‘ At Odds.’ | 
Crown 8vo. with Two Illustrations, 68. [Next week. 


Now Ready. 
BERNARD MARSH: a Novel. 


G. ~“%y R. JAMES, Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ * Darnley,’ 
2 vols 


By | 


&e. In 


“ The character of Bernard Marsh is drawn with great delicacy, 
strength, and beauty. Lucy Langdale, his betrothed, is one of the 
most attractive and most distinct of Mr. James's heroines. In 
every sense this is a pleasing book ; and there can be no doubt that 
it will be gladly wele omed by the public as a fitting and worthy 
memento of Mr. G. P. R. James.”—Morning Post. 


IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wander- 


ings in the Peninsula in 1863. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
~~ Author of ‘The Improvisatore.’ Post 8yo. 


The EASTERN SHORES of the| 


ADRIATIC in 1863, with a VISIT to MONTENEGRO. By 
the VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD, Author of ‘ Egyptian 
* In 8vo. with Coloure Titus- 


Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines. 
trations. 188. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD : | 


a Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 





MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of| 


STATE from 1840. By M.GUIZOT. 8yo. 14s. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Tales by the Best Danish 
Novelists. Translated by Mrs. BUSH BY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 








WYLDER’S HAND: a Novel. 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. In3 vols. post 8yo. 


By 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated 


by GEORGE E. J. POWELL and EIRIKUR MAGNUSSON. 
In 8vo. with 25 Illustrations by Zwecker, 10s. 6d. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE during the CRIMEAN WAR. In imperial 8yo. 
with beautiful Chromo-lithographs, 21s. i 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS: from 60 Original Drawings by CRUIKSHANK, 
LEECH, and TENNIEL. 4to. with magnificent emblematic 
a designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. 2ls.; or in morocco, 





RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—o—— 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


VICTOR HUGO. Authorized English Translation. 
8vo. 128. bound. 


“M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book on 
| seta are. M. Hugo sketches the life of Shaks es and makes 
of it a very effective picture. Imagination and ant fancy are 
mingled with the facts. There is high colouring, | but therewith 
a charm which has not hitherto been found in — portrait of 
Shakspeare painted by a foreign hand.”—Athenew 


COURT and SOCIETY; from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE, edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, 
by the DUKE OF MANCHE STER. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 2 vols. 8vo. with Fine Portraits. 
From the Times.—‘ These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. 
A great deal of interesting matter is here collected, from sources 
which are not within everybody's reach. The light now thrown 
on the story of Queen C atherine will fascinate every reader.” 
rom the Atheneum.—‘‘ The Duke of Manchester has done a 
welcome service to the lover of gossip and secret history by pub- 
lishing these family pape-s. In them will be found something new 
~— many men and women in whom the reader can never cease 
to feel an interest.” 


|REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


By BEN. JAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years Director of Her 
erg: Theatre. 8yo. with Portrait of the Author by 
Count D’Orsay. [Just ready. 


By 


1 vol. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
y Mrs. OLIPHANT. New and Cuearer Epitioy, in 1 vol. 

with Portrait, price 9s. bound. 
“ A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life 
ought to have a niche in every gallery of religious biography. 
There are few lives that will be fuller of instruction, interest, 


| and consolation.”—Saturday Review. 


| MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 


MOTHER of BAPOLEOR III. New and Cuearer pang 
in 1 vol. 68. boun 


‘TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 


an OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. MUTER, Wife of Lieut. -Col. D. D. Muter, 
13th (Prince Albert’s) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 


|The DESTINY of NATIONS as 


INDICATED IN PROPHECY. 
CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 
By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Mituats, price 5s. bound, forming the New 
Volume of Herst & Buackett’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
Epitions oF Poputan Mopern Works. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author 
of ‘PAUL FERROLIL.’ 2 vols. 
“ The best novel the author has written.”— Messenge 
“ The same forcible style, the same power of Selaeine before the 
reader things and people, and making them known to us, that gave 
such a charm to the — former works, are conspicuous in 
* John Greswold.’ "—John Bull. 


’ 
JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of ‘ST. OLAVE’S.’ 3 vo 
““A very charming work— delightful to read, and deserving to 
be remembered. It will enhance the author's Po ularity.”—Sun. 
“We venture to predict for ‘ Janita’s Cross” a lange 5 are of the 
| Popularity obtained by ‘St. Olave’s.’ It will be read for its lite- 
ry merit, its terseness and vivacity, its clear presentations of 
nes and persons, its a appeals to the higher feelings of 
human nature.”—Reader. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 


MACDONALD, M.A., Author of ‘ David Elginbrod.’ 3 vols. 
* There is a certain grace and beauty about all that Mr. Mac- 
donald writes.” —A theneum. 
* Adela Cathcart’ is something better than a novel. It is a 
real book, meaning what it says, and saying it with a sweet and 
owerful voice, with strange tones of awe and love thrilling 
cist it, and a poet’s mind and heart dictating it.”—Scoteman. 


DOCTOR JACOB. By the Author 
of ‘JOHN and I.’ 3 vols. 
“A strikingly-original and powerful novel.”— National Review. 
“There is much freshness and originality about this book. ” 
‘aturday Review. 


eae ’ 
Second Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 3 vols. 

From the Times, March 28.—‘“‘ It is not often that we light upon 
a new novel of so much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara’s History.’ 
It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, 
clearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exqui- 
site elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it. 


MY STEPFATHER’S HOME. By 


LADY BLAKE. 3 vols. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of 


*The SAXON in IRELAN 3 vols. 
* wait very good Irish a It :4 an interesting story, and plea- 
to read. Atheneum 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author 


of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 
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I.—_CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS. 


Price to 
a rage Strangers. 
ad £&ad 


GIOTTO. — Interior of Arena” 
Chapel, Padua .. . 0150 100 
Ditto.—Portrait of Dante ee 076 

MASOLINO, MASACCIO, and 


FILIPPINO LIPPI, from Frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel, Florence :— 


Three large subjects from the Life of 8. — 


Four medium-size aacecae from Ws soa 


in pairs pair 012 0 016 0 
Two small catuacka ioe me the pair 0 76 010 0 
Two do., “ Fall” and “ Expulsion,” the pair 0 7 6 010 0 
Two Sila ag Heads, a one « = ae 

fre: 076 010 0 


Four ag pe fm different frescoes 


FRA ANGELICO. —* 


ciation” 010 0 012 6 
B. GOZZOLI. -— “§, “Augustin 

lecturing” 140 #1100 
MANTEGNA. _« Conversion of 

Hermogenes” .. 010 100 
GHIRLANDAITO. —“ Death of 

. Fre ° 016 0 11 

Two full-size Heads from do. :. 07 010 6 


G. SANZIO. — “ Madonna and 
Saints, with Resurrection of Our Lord”’ 


PERUGINO. — “ Martyrdom of 


S. Sebastian” 


PINTU RICCHIO.- —* hentia 


tion” 016 0 110 
FRANCIA. —* Marriage of 8. 
Cecilia” ° 0160 31210 
Ditto.—“ Burial of S. Cecilia” 0160 1410 
L. DA_ VINCI.—‘“ Virgin and 
Child” ° 010 0 012 6 
LUINI.—‘‘ Presentation in the 
Temple” .. 01460 3110 
Ditto.—Full-size Head from’ ao. es 050 076 
A. DEL SARTO. — “Madonna 
del Sacco” 0120 O11 0 
Tiluminated Capital L athe. “gr ‘ - 010 0 O12 6 
“Fand“L” » 
Ditto do. eee ome 
II.—_ENGRAVINGS. 
GIOTTO. — ‘‘Entombment of 
Christ” 0100 OU 0 
Ditto.—Thirty-ei ht Ww codonts from Fres 
coes i in the , Chapel (bound) 440 55.0 
FRA ANGELICO, from Frescoes 
in the Vatican :— 
hi ay . S. Stephen 
~, 4g Seto ‘sahil ee Pach 010 0 O15 0 
Three single Figures of Saints oe -eah 050 076 


PINTURICCHIO. — Three out- 


~~ pronds; | eranetl from: the , 
eac 


RAFFAELLE. —« ‘Conversion of 
Saul” 


Alphabet, in itn. ‘of Letters iMluminated 
by early Italian Painters (bound) 


020 030 


01403110 


11009 200 


III.—LITERARY WORKS. 


RUSKIN’S ‘Giotto and his 
Works at Padua’ oe 0100 O01 0 
LAYARD’S Notice of Newt 016 026 
Ditto do. GHIRLANDAIO 030 046 
Ditto do. G.SANZIO .. ott £68 
Ditto do. PERUGINO 010 016 
Ditto do. PINTURICCHIO 016 026 
WYATT and OLDFIELD'S 
‘Sculpture in Ivory’ .. 030 046 
IV.—SCULPTURE. 
fi the Elgin Marbles in Plaster, Fictile ag 
anne te of e Italian -relief, and a ony A 


lection of Fictile Imitations of Ancient Ivory Sia all at 
reduced Prices to Members. 





** All the Society's Collections are open to the Public, at 
the ‘Office, daily from 10 till 5, Admission Free. 
JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. 
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LITERATURE 
Transactions of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, 1863. (Printed for the Institution.) 
Tue last few years have witnessed the most 
remarkable revolutions in the system of naval 
architecture that have occurred since man 
yentured his skiff upon the ocean; and what 
the fleet of the future is to be, is a problem 
that appears less capable of solution year after 
year. The duel between the arts of offence and 
defence is never-ending. We hear of plates of 
iron 12 inches thick, and of guns throwing 
projectiles of 600 lb. weight. What will come 
next? The plates are to face forts; but what 
vessel can carry a 600-pounder? 
The history of iron ships is comprised within 
the memory of the present generation. In 1787, 


Mr. Wilkinson, of Bradley Forge, built a canal- | 
boat 70 feet long, 6 feet 83 inches wide, and | 
drawing 8 or 9 inches when light. In 1815, Mr. | 


Jervons, of Liverpool, built a small iron boat, 
and sailed her on the Mersey; and, in 1821, 
Mr. Aaron Mamby designed an iron steam- 


| impression ; but with a charge equal to 6°6 lb. 


and velocity 1,500 feet, the shot perforated No. 
3 plate, carrying out a portion corresponding 
nearly to its own diameter. Upon these facts 
General Du Bourg concluded, in his work 
‘Les Principes et l’Organisation de la Marine 
de Guerre,’ that, “of all steam-vessels, the most 
unfitted for war are those of iron.” What would 
he say now, when the Warrior target resists 
68-pounders at a range of 60 yards? In 1840, 
experiments were made at Woolwich to deter- 
mine the effects of iron shot upon an iron target 
lined with caoutchouc and cork. The thick- 
ness of the iron was % in., that of the composi- 
| tion 8 inches. The shot was a 32-pounder; it 
| pierced the iron, and lodged in the composi- 
tion. In 1850, several experiments were made 
on board the Excellent against targets repre- 
| senting the sides of the Simoon—the plate 
| being fin. thick. The target was always pierced. 
In 1846, the steamers engaged in the opera- 
tions on the Parana were pierced by grape. 
General Paixhans, in his work ‘ Nouvelle 
| Force Maritime, expressed an dpinion that 
| vessels built of iron might be made shot- 
| proof; but Sir Howard Douglas considered the 





vessel, which was built by the Horsley Company | proposition absurd ; and it was only the other 
of the Staffordshire works. She took a cargo | day that the authorities experimented on a 
of linseed and iron castings, and sailed from | target invented by Mr. Napier, which consisted 
London to Havre direct, and thence up the | of rammed cotton. The cotton was compressed 
Seine to Paris, under the command of Admiral | in a cylinder of iron, and a 64-pounder fired at 
Sir Charles Napier. A second vessel was built, | it. The shot passed through it, much to the 
and put together in parts, at Charenton. In| surprise of the inventor, whose imagination 
1839, Mr. Laird built the Nemesis and Phlege- | must have been fired by traditions of General 
thon for the East India Company. These steam- | Jackson’s cotton-bales at New Orleans, and the 
ers took an active part in the Chinese war of | resistance of a loosely-suspended pocket-hand- 


1842. They were of 660 and 570 tons burden 
respectively, and gave proof of the power of iron 
vessels to bear the concussion of heavy guns 
fired from their decks. 


In 1834-35 the Admiralty was induced by | 


Sir George Cockburn to undertake experiments 
in order to ascertain the resistance of iron 
plates to shot. Targets were erected at Wool- 
wich, and 30-pounders fired at them, at a 
range of only 30 yards. The result was con- 
demnatory of the use of iron of the thick- 
ness used in ship-building, and the Admiralty 
fell back upon the use of wood. In the 


summer of 1835 similar experiments were made 


at Metz. The first plate was 48°8 inches long, 
18°4 inches wide, and 1°44 inch thick: it 
weighed 343 lb. No. 2 plate was 40 inches long, 
10 inches wide, 1°72 inch thick, and weighed 
220 lb. No. 3 plate was 62°4 inches long, 18 
inches wide, 3:08 inches thick, and weighed 
581 lb. The guns employed were 12-pounders 
and 24-pounders, at 663 feet range. From the 
12-pounder gun, with a charge equal to 2 z., 
and a velocity equal to 340 feet per second, 
impressions from 0°16inch to 0:2 inch were made 
in No. 1 and 2 plates. The shot was unaltered in 
form, and rebounded back to a distance of 117 
feet. From the 24-pounder, charge 8°8 oz., and 
velocity 464 feet, the shot produced a crack in 
the rear face of plate No. 2; with a charge of 
11 lb., and a velocity of 683 feet, the shot com- 
pletely pierced No. 1 plate, and detached a 
fragment. From the 12-pounder, charge 1°1 lb., 
velocity 806 feet, the fire being directed against 
No. 1 plate; also,with a charge equal to 2°2 Ib., 
and velocity 1,216 feet, the fire beihg directed 
against No. 3 plate, the shot did not pass 
through, but produced deep impressions and 
cracks towards the bottom of the indentations. 
The shots were broken, and the plates were 


brought to a heat which produced a deep blue | 


_ kerchief to pistol-balls. 

During the Russian war Napoleon the 
Third re-opened the question by the construc- 
tion of iron-plated floating batteries, which 
| did good service in the Crimea. The de- 
structive power of shells and of molten iron 
shot upon wooden sides was such that no man 
could tell to what extent it would reach. No 
scantling could be built to keep out Paixhans’ 
and Moorsom’s shells; and men’s minds were 
dismayed at a picture of the explosion of one 
of these engines between crowded decks: 
the bravest crews could not stand to their 
guns, all discipline would be destroyed, and 
the ship would be a floating slaughter-house. 
But when the penetrating force of projectiles 
was increased by the rifling system introduced 
by Capt. Minié, the art of defence seemed to 
be overcome, for the Minié rifle outranged 
field artillery. Mr. Whitworth invented a rifle 
more powerful and more accurate than Minié’s, 
and Sir William Armstrong constructed a rifled 
cannon that pierced every obstacle. His 300- 
pounder, smooth bored, with 150 lb. bolt, and 
a charge of 50 1b. of gunpowder, penetrated a 
target of 43-inch plates and 18 inches of solid 
teak backing. Mr. Whitworth’s 120-pounder 
muzzle loader, rifled, with a flat-ended cylin- 
drical shell of homogeneous metal, and a charge 





800 yards. It was evident that wooden ships 
could not stand such artillery, and that the 
time had arrived for the art of defence to 
be reconsidered. M. Dupuy de Lome, at the 
instigation of the Emperor of the French, de- 
signed and constructed the Gloire, a timber- 
framed ship, plated with iron rolled plates 
43 inches thick. She is 77:90 métres long, 
16°77 métres wide, draws 8°50 métres, dis- 
placement 5,600 tons, is plated all over with 
plates which weigh 800 tons, and throws a 





of 27 lb., pierced a 44-inch target at a range of | 


XUM 


colour at the places of fracture. From the 24- | broadside weight of metal of 425lb., and 
pounder, charge 44 Ib., and velocity 1,266 feet, | carries 36 French 50-pounders. Her horse- 
the shot did not pierce No. 3 plate, but pro-| power is 900, and her trial speed 12 knots. 
duced cracks diverging from the centre of the | As a first attempt, she is certainly successful ; 





but as to her sailing and fighting qualities 
opinions are divided. She rolls and pitches 
more than any other ship in the French navy. 
Her submersion is very great; the port sills 
are hardly 7 feet out of the water, and she 
could scarcely work them in heavy weather. 
The weight of her armour shakes her wooden 
frame, and the corrosion between the iron 
and wood is very active, which must interfere 
with her durability. In the Administration 
of the Earl of Derby, the Admiralty, alarmed 
at the superiority gained by the French, under- 
took the construction of the Warrior, which is 
a far greater success than the Gloire. Her 
frame is of iron, with an iron inner skin, a 
backing of 18 inches of solid teak, and a broad- 
side armour of 44-inch plates, extending about 
one-third her length. She has cross bulk-heads 
of iron fore and aft. Her length is 380 feet; 
her beam, 58 feet; her tonnage, 6,109; her 
draught of water, 26 feet 2 inches; speed, 
14:3 knots. She was built to carry 50 guns, 
but has only 13 68-pounders broadside. Evi- 
dently her armament is inefficient, and her 
guns ought to be 120-pounder Whitworths. 
A good boat at sea, though she rolls more 
than wooden ships, is a swift sailer, and a 
rapid steamer when her bottom is clean, she 
is a credit to her designer and a formidable 
man-of-war. As we were apparently left with- 
out not only a fleet, but without a man-of-war 
capable of encountering the Gloire and her 
consorts, which were rapidly coming forward, 
the Solferino, Magenta, Normandie, and others, 
the Admiralty decided on adopting the Gloire 
type by cutting down some of our timber ships 
and plating them with armour. The Royal 
Oak was the first selected, and she certainly 
surpasses the Gloire. She is armoured from 
stem to stern; she throws 400 lb. more broad- 
side of metal, but steams 0°7 knots less, and is 
1,000 tons less displacement. 


A section of naval architects, of which Mr. 
J. Samuda is the chief, are averse to the Gloire 
and Warrior type. They consider it most 
inadvisable that the ends of ships should be 
unprotected, as in the case of the Warrior. 
Partial protection, they say, is no longer upheld 
as a necessity ; and entire protection, in defer- 
ence to a strongly-expressed opinion, has been 
substituted in all the frigates that have since 
been commenced. The four great points, they 
declare, to be observed to obtain an efficient 
iron-clad navy are—entire protection, maxi- 
mum speed, armour which admits of the easiest 
replacement, and, lastly, armour which adds 
strength to the vessel by being incorporated 
in its structure. Necessities of the service must 
materially qualify these conditions. We agree 
with Mr. Samuda that the armour should 
add strength to the vessel, and that iron-cased 
wooden hulls are mere makeshifts, for the frame 
is yielding and the shield is rigid. But if 
we have entire protection, we must sacrifice 
something in speed, something in capacity 
for stowage and keeping at sea, and much 
in handiness. The Warrior would manceuvre 
with difficulty in the Baltic and narrow seas, 
and would hardly be effective in the defence 
of our shores where shallows exist. One would 
not like to send her on a long cruise into the 
Pacific, or far from dockyards to which, at 
the end of every two or three months, she could 
repair to clear her bottom. The extra weight 
of armour involves the necessity of a vessel of 
nearly twice the tonnage to carry the same 
battery and obtain the same speed; while this 
size and the extra draught of water involved 
are of themselves serious drawbacks, and to be 
avoided if possible. Under these circumstances, 
the cupola-ship or turret-ship designed by 
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Capt. Coles supplied the wants required. The 
cupola diminishes materially the weight of 
armour required to be carried on the top sides 
of the vessel. If 4 feet be determined in 
both cases as the extent of under-water pro- 
tection, the cupola vessel only requires a total 
depth of 11 feet against 20 feet for the port- 
hole, whilst the 11 feet cover gives to the sides 
of the cupola total protection, and the 20 feet 
only yields partial protection to the other, every 
porthole being assailable by shot and shell. The 
cupola-ships offer great facilities for work- 
ing heavier guns. The advantage of moving 
them mechanically, and the very much greater 
range obtainable, render every gun in a cupola- 


sustained on one side (unless the vessel is dead 
before the wind), but the tripod mast will 
receive support on all sides; for whilst one 
| portion of the structure is in tension the other 
| is in compression, so each portion of the struc- 
jture would be doing its work towards any 
| Strain that might be brought against it from 
| pitching, rolling, or any other cause. From 
| there being no lower rigging, the great training 
| powers of the shield are not interfered with. 
| There being no lower stays, the yards can be 
| braced nearly fore and aft, or in a line with the 
| keel, thus enabling a ship so rigged to set her 
| Square sails when under steam. They would 
afford additional means of ventilation in all 


ship equal to at least two guns worked from | weathers. From their great strength, ships 
port-holes, and, in many instances, to more | blockading, or on other service, would be better 
than two. The mode of construction gives | enabled to keep the sea in heavy weather, and 


the power of keeping down the tonnage of 
the vessel, and at the same time of obtain- 
ing a high velocity. Capt. Coles claims for 
cupola-ships the power of carrying the heaviest 
ordnance that can be manufactured, whereas 
ships with broadside ports are limited to the 
present 68 or 110 pounder Armstrongs. The 
cupola-ship has the power of throwing a far 
heavier broadside in proportion to tonnage, 
with greater rapidity and precision of fire, and 
an extent of training not to be gainé by any 
other method. These vessels have greater speed 
(less beam being required), are better seagoing 


ships from the weights being more centred, | 


draw less water, are shorter and easier for 
turning and docking, spread more canvas, burn 
less fuel, and afford less chance of fouling the 
screw from there being no lower rigging. The 
ventilation is better, the crew are berthed more 
comfortably, the defensive power is greater, and 
the cost less. The Royal Albert shield ship 
throws a broadside of 1,120 lb. and is of 2,529 
tons. The Defence, which is partially armoured, 
throws a broadside of 560 lb. and is of 3,720 
tons burden. The Prince Albert, though 1,191 
tons smaller than the Defence, has the power 
of fighting half her guns on two sides, thus 
having two sides of 560 lb. each, or being equal 
to two Defences. The Royal Albert draws 5 feet 
8 inches less water, and she is wholly armoured; 
while the Defence is only partially armoured, 
and has the stem and stern, the rudder, stern- 
post and screw unprotected, As compared with 
the Valiant, the Prince Albert throws 26 lb. 
less in her broadside, but is 1,381 tons smaller 
and draws 5 feet 2 inches less water. The 
Valiant is only partially iron-clad. The Prince 
Albert throws a broadside of 246 lb. less than 
the Warrior, is 3,430 tons less, and draws 6 feet 
2 inches less water. 

The point on which information is wanted 
is as to the seagoing qualities of cupola- 
ships, and whether they are of sufficient 
height out of the water.. Capt. Coles proposes 
to employ tripod iron tubular lower-masts. In 
going into action the top-gallant masts and 
yards are struck and stowed between decks; 
nothing is left aloft but the iron tripod lower- 
masts, with their long mast-heads or top-masts. 
The lower or top-sail yards are of iron, fitted 
with Cunninghaw’s or ordinary top-masts; the 
former of which, besides having other advan- 
tages, can be rolled up or set without exposing 
@ man, the halliards and sheets being led down 
the hollow masts between decks. It is well 
known that a ship steadied by her top-masts 
would have a great advantage in the precision 
of fire. Capt. Coles asserts that his tripod masts 
would be much stronger and more durable 
than masts secured according to the present 
mode, by numerous perishable shrouds. They 
are keyed to each deck, which shows their rela- 
tive strength. It has to be remembered that 
With rope shrouds and stays the mast is only 


| would better withstand the shock received 
when striking the shore, or when giving 
|another ship the stem. They afford great 
power of defence against boarders by means 
| of the mast platforms for the use of small arms. 
The fire which would be brought upon the 
| deck from tem and the shields, which are not 
| only shields for great guns, but are also rifle 
| towers, would prevent’ boarders making any 
| lodgment upon deck or attempting to wedge 
the shield. The tripod mast will give a greater 
| spread of canvas with less weight than the 
| ordinary masts with rigging. 

The weight of armour necessitates the con- 
| struction of ships of great length, which cannot 
| operate in narrow seas, nor in rivers, bays, or 
near the shore. Persons are dissatisfied with 
| partially-armoured ships like the Warrior and 
| Defence, and contend that a man-of-war should 
| be iron-clad throughout. If shells can be thrown 
| and exploded in the fore and after part of her 
| hull, she is imperfect as an engine of war. Cer- 
| tainly,a 300-pounder Whitworth shell exploding 
|}in the after-cabin of a ship-of-war would do 
| great damage; it might not destroy her, but 
| it must disable her. Accordingly, the Admiralty 
|ordered the construction of the Minotaur, 
| which is iron-plated from stem to stern. Her 
| length is 400 feet, her beam 59 feet 3 inches, 
her tonnage 6,621, which is only 50 tons more 
than that of the Warrior. She draws 26 feet 
| 2 inches of water, and steams 14°3 knots. She 
| carries thirteen 68-pounders and four 110-pound- 
ers on her broadside, 704 men, and throws a 
broadside weight equal to 1,324 lb. 

But vessels of such dimensions are too un- 
wieldy for general use. Mr. E. J. Reed (who 
had been educated in the School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at Portsmouth under Dr. Woolley, and 
had practised as a naval architectural draughts- 
man in Sheerness Dockyard for a few years, but 
had quitted the service and become one of the 
editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine,) submitted 
plans for the construction of armour-plated 
wooden ships of comparatively small dimen- 
sions and light draught. His plans were 
accepted, and he was appointed naval con- 
structor to the Admiralty. At that time no 
iron-plated seagoing ship of much more than 
4,000 tons burden had been commenced in this 
country. Mr. Reed was of opinion that we 
might under existing circumstances build the 
hulls of small iron-plated ships of wood with 
advantage, but that enormously large ships, and 
ships intended to be driven at great speed, 
must be built of iron. When a ship is required 
to perform the service allotted to our sloops and 
corvettes—to steam up and down rivers, in and 
out of harbours, to feel her way over unexplored 
ground— Mr. Reed is decidedly of opinion that 
her hull may be built of wood; but if a ship 
is to steam at 14 knots an hour, she must be 
built of iron. The Admiralty gave Mr. Reed 








the Enterprise to build. She carries four 





110-pounder shell guns,—placed in the centre of 
the ship, in order to give them and the armour 
which was to shield them the support of the 
buoyancy which abounds at that part of the 
ship. The armour is 43 inches thick, and 
extends from a sufficient height above down to 
the neighbourhood of the water-line. Below 
this armour is placed a tapering belt of armour- 
plates, reaching from a foot or so above the 
water-line to 3 or 4 feet below, making 44 
inches thick at the upper, and somewhat less at 
the lower edge. The belt extends the whole 
length of the ship, from stem to stern, rising 
a foot or two at the stern to protect the rudder- 
head and tiller. To prevent the battery being 
raked, bulkheads of iron plates are built across 
both ends, just such bulkheads as are fitted in 
the Warrior; and over the guns is built a solid 
roof, or deck, covered with iron plates. The decks 
are raised a foot or two to bring the lower 
deck above the water and coincident with the 
upper edge of the armour belt, and to this deck 
a surfacing of iron was given. The exposed 
unprotected portions of the ship it was at first 
proposed to fill in solid, so as to render them 
less combustible; but upon reflection these 
light exposed upperworks were formed of iron, 
The boiler, up-take, and funnel are placed in 
the battery. There is an arrangement of 
transverse ports and short turn-down bulwarks 
which enable a broadside gun to get an almost 
fore-and-aft fire from a protected battery. This 
point, we shall see presently, was disputed by 
Capt. Coles. In the absence of actual experi- 
ence, the reader will be induced to believe that 
the erection of two transverse armoured bulk- 
heads, reaching from one side of the ship to the 
other, must be a great impediment to free com- 
munication between the stem and stern of the 
vessel. Is there to be a‘clear passage through 
the battery, and are the bulkheads to be pierced 
with iron-plated doors? The dimensions of the 
Enterprise are: length, 180 feet ; beam, 36 feet; 
tonnage, 990 feet; draught of water, 153 feet ; 
speed, 9°5 knots; crew, 80; guns, two 110- 
pounders ; weight of broadside, 136 1b. (qy. 220?) 
Here is a seagoing ship, plated with 43 inches 
of armour, with an upper deck nearly 8 feet, 
and a gunwale nearly 12 feet out of the water, 
and which her designer says is well built, well 
ventilated, with ample accommodation for her 
officers and men ; having guns, engines, boilers, 
funnel, rudder, steering-wheel, shell-rooms and 
magazines protected, and fitted with masts 
and sails. Of course these assertions have to 
be justified by practice; if they should be 
(which we have every reason to believe will 
be the case), Mr. Reed has achieved a great 
success. 

Mr. Reed has been intrusted with the con- 
struction of two other ships, which offer some 
important differences from the Enterprise. 
They are named the Research and Favorite. 
The Favorite is 225 feet long, 46 feet 9 inches 
beam, 2,186 tonnage, draws 21 feet 11 inches, 
steams 10°8 knots an hour, carries 160 men, 
two 68-pounders and two 110-pounders, and 
throws a broadside weight of 356 lb. Admiral 
Halsted and Capt. Coles doubt the efficiency of 
Mr. Reed’s system, and contend that it is far 
inferior to the cupola one. The Admiral con- 
tended that no person that had been in the large 
square box of the Enterprise, having a length of 
30 feet in a ship 180 feet long, extending nearly 
across the entire breadth of the ship, with four 
guns, two on each broadside, would have fancied 
himself in other than a cupola-ship. The Enter- 
prise, he says, is a modification of a cupola, 
square instead of round, fixed instead of revolv- 
ing, and working the gun upon the broadside 
instcad of upon the central system. In opposi- 
tion to Mr. Reed’s Favorite, Capt. Coles de- 
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signed a cupola-ship, the Naughty Child. The 
dimensions are :— 





Naughty Child. Favorite. 
Dinateosas 225 ft. 
46 ft. Din. .... 46 ft. 9 in. 
2,186 tons..... 2,186 tons. 
21 ft. ll in, .. 21 ft. 11 in. 
10°8 knots..... 10°8 knots. 
Guns 3 300-prs. .... 268-prs. and 2 110-prs. 
Weightofbroadside 900lb. ...... 356 lb. 


The Naughty Child is in embryo, we believe, 
but if the designs and calculations of Capt. 
Coles are correct, which can be easily ascertained 
by the officers in Somerset House, and which 
the naval architects present at the reading of 
the paper did not appear to contradict, it is 
evident that Mr. Reed’s system has been out- 
distanced ; for, with the same dimensions and 
the same speed, Capt. Coles carries a crew of 
forty less men, and throws a much heavier 
broadside,— 900 Ib. against 356 Ib. Nor is this 
all; the Naughty Child, working her guns 
upon the central system, has for her after-guns 
an are of training equal to 154°, and for her 
foremost guns an arc of training equal to 310°; 
while the Favorite has an are of training of 
50° for her broadside guns, and of 12° for guns 
when placed in her cross bulksides. Again, the 
guns of the Favorite, being placed nearly close 
to the broadside, leave their muzzles immersed 
in water when the ship is inclined at an angle 
of 20°; while the Naughty Child has her guns 
in a turret which is several feet within the line 
of the broadside, and consequently the gun’s 
muzzle is clear of the water. The Naughty 
Child would have her shields, which, when 
she was battened down ina gale of wind, would 
act as hatchways, with five feet combings to 
keep the sea out. The deck of the Naughty 
Child is 7 feet 8 inches out of the water, and 
the gun 10 feet. A great objection to the 
Favorite is the great area of her square 
battery, which presents a large surface for 
the enemy to aim at; whereas the areas of the 
shields are much less, and would oblige the 
enemy to divide his fire and attention. It is 
objected that the Naughty Child is cranky, and 
that her gun is in some distance from the broad- 
side of the vessel; therefore to keep her upright 
you would have the vessel unequally trimmed. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of working 
heavy guns in the cupola would be greater, it 
is said, than at a broadside, where a gun can 
be worked with great ease. The question is 
one which cannot be decided but by actual 
practice. It has been debated with too much 
partisanship, and the country will not be satis- 
fied until Capt. Coles has been allowed to prove 
his propositions. 





Henry Dunbar: the Story of an Outcast. By 
the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
3 vols. Second Edition. (Maxwell & Co.) 

Publication of a new novel by Miss Braddon 

seems to bring, as a matter of course, a renewal 

of the old puffery. We shall take the liberty 
of tellipg all the parties concerned that the 
thing is overdone. People are growing sus- 
picious of books which begin—as far as they 
can see—with a second edition. This sort of 
puttery is at variance with the tone of those 
eading publishers who have made “ the trade” 
in books a model of honourable dealing for all 
other trades; and it is, in fact, a serious injury 
to the reputation of Miss Braddon’s novels. 

Can she imagine, for one moment, that any- 

body is deceived by an announcement, made 

in her publisher’s name, that the plot of her 
story is a wonderful work of art, and that 

London is in such a state of excitement about 

the new novel that “the public inquiry for 





early copies has had no parallel amongst recent 
works of fiction”? 

As a story, this is the poorest of all Miss 
Braddon’s works, the most careless in com- 
position, the most unlikely in construction. 
In the year 1815, Henry Dunbar, son of a 
rich banker and nephew of another equally 
rich banker, is a young cavalry officer. As a 
handsome cornet, and heir to the wealth of 
Dunbar & Dunbar,. East-India bankers, St. 
Gundolph Lane, he lives in good society and 
indulges in fashionable vice. At the same time 
there is employed, as messenger at the bank 
in St. Gundolph Lane, a lad named Joseph 
Wilmot, who becomes the hero of the tale. The 
young cornet and the messenger of Dunbar & 
Dunbar’s bank, the dashing cavalry officer and 
the servant, become chums. Joseph has re- 
markable facility in imitating signatures, and 
Henry induces him to forge the acceptance of 
Lord Vanlorme to a bill of which he (Henry) 
is the drawer. In due course the fraud is dis- 
covered by the Brothers Dunbar, who forthwith 
discharge the forger, Joseph Wilmot, from their 
service and send their scapegrace heir to India. 
With a gloomy face Henry Dunbar sells his com- 
mission, goes to the East, and begins life anew as 
aclerkin the Calcutta branch of his father’s bank. 
Joseph Wilmot is turned adrift on the world, 
and deems himself cruelly wronged by Henry 
Dunbar, who neglected to speak to the Brothers 
Dunbar in his behalf, at the time when the 
forgery was detected. What Henry could have 
said in behalf of his accomplice in the forgery 
does not appear; but because he did not do 
the handsome thing and stick up for his friend, 
Joseph Wilmot vows, sooner or later, to be 
revenged upon him. Immediately on leaving 
the service of the Brothers Dunbar, Joseph 
falls into the society of some congenial rascals, 
and commits fresh forgeries, for which he is 
transported for life. Miss Braddon is unlucky 
in her selection of a penal settlement, for 
she sends her convict, Joseph Wilmot, to 
Norfolk Island at a time when convicts were 
not sent to that station, which, abandoned 
in 1809, was not re-occupied for the deten- 
tion of criminals till 1825. It is a trifling 
mistake; but it is worthy of note as a speci- 
men of many similar slips. Thus, at the very 
threshold of the novel, readers have a pleasant 
amount of crime and criminal intention offered 
for their delectation. 

The prelude over, the drama commences in 
the August of 1850. For nearly thirty-five years, 
Henry Dunbar has lived in Calcutta. He has 
married, lost his wife, sent his beautiful daugh- 
ter home to be educated, and redeemed his 
character; but he has never set foot on the 
soil of England since 1815. Now, however, his 
father and uncle being dead, he is about to 
return to his native land, the sole representative 
of his wealthy family, and the head partner of 
“ Dunbar, Dunbar & Balderby.” He is expected 
to arrive at Southampton by the Electra, and 
Sampson Wilmot, an aged clerk, elder brother 
of the convict Joseph, is despatched to South- 
ampton to welcome the millionnaire on his 
return from exile. 

In this same year, 1850, Joseph Wilmot is 
residing in England. He has escaped from 
Norfolk Island, returned to England, married, 
buried his wife, and is living at Wandsworth 
with a lovely daughter, who supports herself 
and father by giving music-lessons. His brother 
Sampson believes him to be dead; and it is 
not till he has actually taken his ticket for 
Southampton at the Waterloo station that the 
clerk finds out his mistake. The brothers 
encounter each other on the railway platform. 
Joseph forces himself on the reluctant Sampson, 
and they start from London for Southampton 





in the same carriage. At Basingstoke, Sampson 
has an opportune stroke of paralysis, is carried 
to an inn, and dies. Joseph, having taken 
possession of his brother’s purse, clothes, and 
chattels, whilst the dying clerk is still alive, 
hastens to Southampton, and is the first Eng- 
lishman to welcome Henry Dunbar, the mil- 
lionnaire, back to England. Thus the rich man 
and his enemy are brought together again, after 
thirty-five years of separation. 

The proud, insolent millionnaire has arrived 
in Southampton Water, without retinue or 
even a single servant. Joseph makes him- 
self known to the rich man, explains how he 
has taken his brother's place, and is affably 
received by Mr. Dunbar. The two men talk of 
old times, eat and drink together like equals, 
and seem heartily glad to have met. After 
passing a few hours pleasantly in Southampton, 
the banker and escaped convict hire a car- 
riage and drive over to Winchester, with the 
intention of dining there,sand taking the ex- 
press-train up to town at night. On reaching 
the George Inn, Winchester, the friends order 
dinner, and then stroll towards St. Cross in 
search of an appetite. Dinner is ordered for 
two; one alone lives to eat a portion of it. 
When they are near St. Cross, Joseph leads the 
millionnaire into a grove, strangles him to death, 
strips his body of clothes and trinkets, sinks 
the dead man’s apparel in a stream, and walks 
back to dinner. The circumstances of this 
murder are so ridiculous, that he must have a 
dull sense of the humorous who does not burst 
into riotous laughter over them. 

Having murdered the millionnaire, the 
escaped convict determines to personate him. 
Returning to the George Inn, he represents 
himself as Mr. Henry Dunbar, expresses wonder 
that his confidential secretary and valet has 
not returned, orders dinner to be put off, and 
explains to the landlord that Joseph has been 
sent on a commission in the neighbourhood of 
St. Cross. Before the evening has closed in 
night, the dead body of the murdered man is 
discovered. “The dead man’s clothes had been 
stripped from him, with the exception of his 
trousers and boots, and the upper part of his 
body was bare.” The reader is shown the 
reasons which induced the convict thus to strip 
the millionnaire’s body. He wished to put out 
of sight all articles of clothing by which the 
murdered man could be identified as Mr, 
Dunbar. The Oriental capitalist’s shirt was 
marked, but of course there was no fear that 
the make of his boots and trousers could 
lead to a suspicion that the murdered man 
was Mr. Dunbar! An inquest follows. The 
case rouses lively interest. The coroner and 
a leading magistrate of the neighbourhood 
investigate the circumstances closely and with 
intelligence. The body of the murdered man 
is minutely examined, and nothing is found on 
it to lead to the detection of the crime. Sus- 
picion points to the ex-convict as the murderer, 
but no one suspects that the convict is not Mr, 
Henry Dunbar. After undergoing the exami- 
nation of the coroner, the convict is apprehended 
by the county magistrate, Sir Arden Westhorpe, 
and is placed in Winchester gaol; but after 
careful inquiry into the facts of the case he is 
liberated. Strange to say, although he is an 
object of suspicion, he is never asked to call 
witnesses to identify him as the great banker. 
But he does not fight his enemies single-handed. 
He summons to his side Mr. Balderby, the 
junior partner of the bank ; and that gentleman, 
together with a young solicitor, named Arthur 
Lovell, is speedily with him. Of course the 
junior partner offers any amount of bail for his 
chief; but the convict answers proudly, “I 
thank you, Mr. Balderby ; but I will not accept 
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my liberty on sufferance. Sir Arden Westhorpe 
has chosen to arrest me, and I shall abide the 
issue of that arrest.” 

Eventually the convict is set free, and he 
takes possession of his victim’s mansions, goods, 
wealth, position, and lovely daughter. The 
daughter, who has quite forgotten her father, 
and has never seen a likeness of him, receives 
her father’s murderer with an appropriate 
display of filial affection; and he rewards her 
dutiful behaviour by marrying her to a rich 
baronet. In many respects the convict’s posi- 
tion resembles that of the adventurer in ‘ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy’ when he has fraudulently 
taken possession of Marchmont Towers. It is 
a position of many embarrassments. For in- 
stance, the convict’s own daughter, the Wands- 
worth music-mistress, has her reading of the 
Winchester tragedy and regards her father as 
having been murdered by Mr. Dunbar. Of 
course she determines on vengeance. After 
encountering and overcoming numerous diffi- 
culties, she forces herself on the hero’s private 
moments, and just as she is about to upbraid 
him as the murderer of her father, she 
discovers that she is speaking to her own 
father,—that her father, besides being a run- 
away convict, has murdered Mr. Dunbar, and 
is personating him. Another source of embar- 
rassment to the convict is his ignorance of 
Henry Dunbar’s private affairs. He does not 
venture to visit the St. Gundolph Lane bank 
until he has enjoyed the murdered man’s wealth 
for several months; but when he sees that he 
must prepare for flight, and has determined to 
convert his stock into diamonds, so that he 
may migrate with wealth to a foreign land, he 
ventures to drive down to the City and call 
on Mr. Balderby. A fair estimate of the 
carelessness with which the story is written 
may be formed from the fact that, when Miss 
Braddon brings the murderer and Mr. Balderby 
together in St. Gundolph Lane, she has quite 
forgotten their intimate intercourse at Win- 
chester. The two partners who made each 
other’s personal acquaintance in Hampshire, 
under circumstances not likely to be forgotten 
by either of them, greet each other in the City 
as strangers. “The junior partner,” says Miss 
Braddon, “was sitting at an office-table near 
the fire, writing; but he rose as the banker 
entered the room, and went forward to meet 
him. ‘Mr. Dunbar, I believe,’ he said.‘ Yes, 
I am Henry Dunbar. The two men shook 
hands, and Mr. Balderby wheeled forward a 
morocco-covered arm-chair for hissenior partner, 
and then took his seat opposite to him, with only 
the small office-table between them. ‘ Jt seems 
late in the day to bid you welcome to England, 
Mr. Dunbar, said the junior partner; ‘ but I 
do so, nevertheless—most heartily.’” 

At the close of the story the crime is dis- 
covered. Detectives pick the murdered man’s 
clothes out of the stream, in which Joseph 
Wilmot had sunk them, and on the wet, dis- 
coloured shirt the name of “Henry Dunbar” 
is visible. The body of the murdered man is 
exhumed, and upon it is discovered another 

roof that the corpse is that of the mil- 
ionnaire. “ Beside the little finger of the left 
hand there lay a ring, a slender ring of twisted 
gold, mixed with hair,—an insignificant little 
ring, which had attracted no attention at the 
inquest. But Lord Herriston declared it to be 
of Indian workmanship, and swore to having 
seen it frequently on the hand of Henry 
Dunbar. This was not all; inside the ring 
there was an inscription, minutely engraved, 
‘In memory of the beloved wife of Henry 
Dunbar.” In times gone by we have found 
amusement in digging out the absurdities of 
the Minerva Press novelists; and we can 


certify in behalf of the ladies of the Rosa- 
Matilda school that, though this incident was 
with them a favourite means for clearing up a 
mystery, they never employed it in a more 
ludicrous manner. 





that Mr. Sobolshchikov did not know the 
meaning of the word “amusing,” and would 
wish his ‘Survey’ to be written down as 
“dull.” Further on, where the critic sympa- 
thized with the librarian in regretting the 


But what becomes of the forger, murderer, | depredations committed on public libraries by 


thief, on whom Miss Braddon asks her readers | 


to expend sympathy, at every turn of his 
iniquitous career? Does he pay the penalty of 
his crimes? By no means. 


persons admitted to make use of them, the. 


pamphleteer, far from being mollified, is more 


| indignant than ever, and so excited that he 
} He baffles the | 
police, escapes the lynx-eyed detectives, retires | made of this sentence? 


becomes quite unintelligible. What can be 
“Respecting free 


with his daughter, the music-teacher, to Kyl-| admission of visitors to libraries, the critic 


mington, in the county of Hants, where he | 


| 
hair.” This respectable villain -dies penitent, | 
in the same county in which he perpetrated | severe ? 
His daughter, the | 
music-mistress, records of him, “ He thought of | 
his old master, as he knew him first, and his heart | 


lives, “ quite the gentleman, atteriding church 
twice every Sunday as regular as the day comes 
round, and being quite a picture of respect- 
ability, with his venerable, pious-looking grey 


his most heinous crime. 


mentioned such refutations against me, as I do 
not suppose that even he himself agrees with, 
so little do they contain of a certain quality 
which I do not wish to mention, but which 
usually forms the dignity of a reasonable judg- 
ment.” Does Mr. Sobolshchikov intend to be 
If so, where is the point? 

His principal grievance is, however, intelli- 
gible enough. A few months after the appear- 
ance of the review in the Atheneum, three 


was softened towards the dead man’s memory, | years ago, he sent off a body of observations on 
and from that time his penitence began. He | it at considerable length, of which the above 
was sorry for what he had done.” He was sorry! two extracts are specimens, and which he 


for what he had done! There’s a moral for wished to be inserted at length in our columns, 


you! 


The greater part of them consisted, as those 
who read the pamphlet will now perceive, in 
| the simple re-assertion of a variety of proposi- 
tions on the subject of libraries advanced in the 
‘Survey, and gainsaid in the Atheneum, or in 








V. Sobolshchikov, Russian Librarian and his 
English Critic. St. Petersburg (Typography 


of the Imperial Academy of Sciences). 
THREE years ago there appeared, in No. 1743 
of the Atheneum, a notice of a Russian book, 
entitled ‘A Survey of the Great Libraries of | 
Europe in the beginning of 1859,’ by one of the | 
officers of the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg. Towards the end of the notice it was 
said: “On the whole, Mr. Sobolshchikov’s 
book is a suggestive as well as amusing one, 


the explanation how Mr. Sobolshchikov had 
fallen into the different oversights which the 
Atheneum pointed out. There were also one 
or two complaints which alone appeared to 
require an answer. The editor sent the 
observations to the reviewer, who returned 
them with some observations in reply. The 
editor, on the perusal of both, thought the 
complaints of Mr. Sobolshchikov so ill founded, 





and deserves to find a more extensive circle of | the answers so satisfactory, and the discussion 
readers than it can possibly obtain in its | respecting the whole affair of so little interest 
native Russian.” We added, “ We trust to see | to the public, that he decided not to sacrifice 
a translation of it make its appearance ere long, | the space in his columns which the dispute 
either in English, French, or German.” No | would occupy. As Mr. Sobolshchikov refuses to 
translation of it, however, has been published, | acquiesce in this view of the question, and has 
so far as we are aware; but in April, 1864, the | now, in 1864, printed the observations of 1861, 
pamphlet in English, now before us, appeared | with some others superadded, it may be worth 
at St. Petersburg, comprising a reprint of the | while to advert as briefly as possible to those 


article in the Atheneum, and a reply to it,|of them which do not, like the majority, 


by the author of the ‘Survey of the Great 
Libraries of Europe.’ 

This trick is not new. On the whole, our 
article was complimentary; and Mr. Sobolsh- 
chikov, who must have wished to reprint it 
and circulate it among his friends, could scarcely 
have ventured to do so in the direct form. What 
then? Was he to forego the pleasure of letting 
his Muscovite friends know that the English 
press had been civil to him? Not at all. That 
which he could not do one way might be done | 
another. He might pretend to be dissatisfied | 
with some parts of the article, and print the 
whole of it, with a commentary on a few sen- 
tences. This sort of thing is common enough. 
It was done in London only a month ago. 

The main point which is established in Mr. 
Sobolshchikov’s pamphlet is, that he pretends to 
bevery angry with his reviewer,—it is not always 
kind to ask on what grounds. The critic says 
twice that the ‘Survey’ is an amusing book, and 
the author is indignant. “Learned people,” he 
remarks, “or at least those who are acquainted 
with bibliology, as my critic endeavours to 
appear, have no propensity to read amusing | 
books, and should they under any extraordinary | 
circumstances happen to do so, then in such 
case having lost time in reading an amusing 
book, they never waste it any further in the 
composition of long recensions.” But for the 
creditable knowledge of English that the- 








pamphlet displays, we might be led to suppose 


answer themselves. 

The first point on which the author of the 
‘Survey’ and its critic appear to be at variance 
is on a fact. The Russian librarian stated, at 
the outset of his ‘Survey,’ that, to use his own 
words, “in the year 1853, when the construc- 
tion of the British Museum Rotunda was under- 
taken in London, the committee appointed 
thereto applied to the most renowned European 
libraries, requesting them to afford every infor- 
mation respecting the order introduced in 
them.” We contradicted this. We affirmed, as 
Mr. Sobolshchikov correctly states, “that the 
constructors of the Rotunda sought no assist- 
ance abroad.” Mr. Sobolshchikov produced in 
his letter, and reproduces in his pamphlet, a 


| series of three questions which he says were 


addressed to the Imperial Library at St,Peters- 
burg in 1853, and which he considers somehow 
to support his statement. Instead of supporting 
it, they overthrow it. 

We thought it singular that in this pro- 
fessed vindication of his original statement, 
Mr. Sobolshchikov should abstain from men- 
tioning from what Committee the questions 
he refers to emanated, and we felt a conviction, 
from the use of the word “ galleries” in them, 
that they did not refer to libraries at all. 
From some mention in them of a Committee 
of the House of Commons to meet in May or 
June, 1853, we were led to search in the Blue 
Books for that year, and at page 834 of 
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the thirty-fifth volume of the session for 1852-3, 
we found Mr. Sobolshchikov’s questions, in the 
Report from a Select Committee, not on the 
British Museum, but on the National Gallery. 
They form part of a series of questions on Galle- 
ries and Museums, in which there is not the 
slightest mention from first to last of Books 
and Libraries. This series of questions Mr. 
Sobolshchikov must have had before his eyes 
when, as he tells us, he answered them, and 

in when he made his extracts from them; 
and we leave him to explain how on either 
occasion he came to imagine that they had any 
connexion whatever with the Reading Room of 
the British Museum, with which they have no 
more to do than with the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. 

Mr. Sobolshchikov complains moreover, and 
with no small indignation, that his critic men- 
tions him as having spoken of “ ignorance and a 
tendency to ‘scamp’ on the part of the Russian 
workmen, and a false economy on the part of 
the Russian paying classes.” Our reply will be 
to quote some of his own words in the ‘Survey.’ 
“With us,” he says (page 67), “Dutch stoves 
are in universal use, and they would be very 
well, but that an unhappy idea of cheapness has 
brought them to such a state that, except the 
name, there is nothing Dutch about them.” 
“A misunderstood economy,” he adds, at page 
68, “gives us not only bad stoves, but bad 
stove-makers. I know by experience that at 
St. Petersburg there is not (literally) a single 
tradesman who would know how to make a 
simple Dutch stove well. The cheapness of 
hand-labour has made our stove-makers so 
nimble that a clever workman can put together 
a middling-sized stove in a day. It is working 
so rapidly that our artisans make stoves so 
wretchedly. If any foe to irrational economy 
were to wish to have a stove made as it ought 
to be made, he could not obtain what he wanted 
at any price. Even an honest tradesman does 
not make stoves properly for double or treble 
pay, because he never made any properly him- 
self, and never had the opportunity of seeing 
how they ought to be made.” Foreign travellers 
have, in general, found so much to praise in 
the warming-apparatus in use at St. Petersburg 
that it certainly took us by surprise to find 
these sweeping condemnations in a Russian 
writer, to whose censures, however, we were 
and are disposed to attach still less value than 
to his panegyrics of English workmanship. 

So far the complaints of Mr. Sobolshchikov 
in 1861. The three years that have since elapsed 
have enabled him to discover another grievance, 
first brought forward in the pamphlet of 1864, 
—a point which should be remarked, as the 
readers of the pamphlet are led or left to imagine 
that the fact was otherwise. This point is one re- 
specting which an explanation is really required, 
but rather to our readers than to him. There is 
a passage in his ‘Survey’ (page 54) which we 
did not quote, but which runs thus: “It is 
well known that the fancy of the English does 
not soar into the regions of the elegant. They 
produce, it is true, nothing monstrous ; but, on 
the other hand, they seldom produce anything 
attractive for beauty. Where ornament is 
needful, they do not imagine form, but fly to 
gold and colours, and in the employment of 
both they are not guided by a feeling of taste, 
which is unknown to their nature; if it is neces- 
sary to have a little more ornament they put 
on a little more gold.” Another passage, which 
we did translate, was printed thus in the 
Athenewm: “All the parts” (of some furniture 
in the British Museum library) “are made of 
oak, and with that carefulness which is the 

characteristic of English workmanship. But 


taste there is none.” Mr. Sobolshchikov points 
out that the words “in England” do not occur 
in the original of this passage; and we find, on 
reference to’ the original, that on this occasion 
he is correct. 

Mr. Sobolshchikov now gives his own ex- 
planation of the passage. “ But elegance and 
taste here as everywhere (that is to say, in the 
Rotunda) therearenone.” This is rather a strong 
expression of censure on a building which he 
elsewhere calls an “ object of admiration to the 
whole civilized world,” and of which he says 
he had heard nothing but eulogy. But so be it. 
We leave him to the enjoyment of his opinion, 
and can only hope that if he has since erected 
the Reading Room at St. Petersburg, as he 
tells us he was commissioned to do, he has 
produced something superior to the Rotunda 
in Great Russell Street. He goes on to say, 
respecting the words “in England,’—“ These 
two words placed in this very part have a very 
great signification—they turn my simple critical 
expression about the production of a trades- 
fellow into rude behaviour towards a whole 
country.” How is the passage with those two 
words in it one whit more “rude” to the 
English than the direct assertion, in another 
page of the same book, that “a feeling of taste 
is unknown to their nature” ? 

It is time to conclude a subject on which 
too much space has, perhaps, already been ex- 
pended ; and we shall merely add, that through- 
out the pamphlet the Russian librarian indulges 
in much miscellaneous abuse of his critic, which 
we have passed over as unworthy of notice. 








Diaries of a Lady of Quality, from 1797 to 1844. 
Edited, with Notes, by A. Hayward, Esq., 
Q.C. (Longman & Co.) 

Miss Frances Wynn, who compiled the ‘ Diaries 
of a Lady of Quality, was the daughter of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, boasting a gene- 
alogy which dates, as every one knows, from 
time immemorial. Her uncles were the first 
Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, and 
the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville. Her mother 
was the daughter of George Grenville, First 
Lord of the Treasury from 1763 to 1765; 
she was a highly illustrious “lady of quality.” 
She lived among the actors in remarkable times 
and during remarkable events—the American 
War, the first French Revolution, the Empire 
and the Restoration ; she saw behind the scenes 
the events as they were going on; and she 
wrote down all that she either saw or heard 
that seemed noteworthy, and made an excel- 
lent store for memory to return to in after 
years. Mr. Hayward has made selections from 
these diaries for the benefit and amusement of 
the present generation. He has done his task 
with great judgment; there are no anecdotes 
that can give pain, nor any tales of scandal; he 
has retained nothing which one could wish 
forgotten. His notes add to the value and 
interest of the book, as they often supply 
additional information, and give other versions 
of a notable story. 

Miss Wynn died in 1857, and her Diaries 
run from 1797 to 1844. A good deal of what 
she wrote had become, by lapse of time, 
known to the world, and Mr. Hayward has had 
some perplexity, as he tells us, in deciding how 
far his materials were fresh. Most, if not all, 
of them are new or little known to the present 
generation of readers, and a fresh, well-authen- 
ticated version of a good anecdote has always 
its own value. With thanks then both to Miss 
Wynn and to Mr. Hayward we proceed to 
give a few extracts from this amusing book. 
Here is a curious incident :— 





here, as everywhere in England, of elegance and 


in examining the papers of the late Duke of Bridge- 
water, in the midst of some useless papers which 
they were burning, they found two original war- 
rants signed by Queen Elizabeth, one for the exe- 
cution of the Duke of Norfolk, the other for that 
of Essex. Both warrants bear exactly the same 
date. Norfolk's is signed in a fine strong hand ; 
that of Essex in one so trembling, that it is hardly 
legible.” . 

There is a “convent tragedy” which might 
have been an incident in one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels. The tragedy is relieved by a touch of 
feminine human nature at the end. The first 
thing asked for by Jane Power (the rescued 
nun), when she was safely housed with her 
friends in England, was a looking-glass, for 
since she was five years old she had never seen 
her own face, having been placed in the con- 
vent at that age! 

An anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough 
has a trait of the true hero in it:— 

“ April, 1810.—Looking at the fine full-length 
portrait of John, Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
Braybrooke told us some interesting and curious 
anecdotes of him. When this great man, at a very 
advanced age, was called to attend a council on 
the best mode of defence from a threatened inva- 
sion, he gave his opinion with his usual firmness 
and penetration. Afterwards he said that for above 
fifty years he had served his country and should be 
happy to do so still, but that he was aware his 
faculties were impaired. At present, he added, he 
was fully conscious of his deficiency, but he feared 
the time might soon come when he should be no 
longer aware of it. He therefore made it his earnest 
request that he might never more be summoned to 
council; and that if elsewhere, on any occasion, he 
expressed an opinion, no importance should be 
attached or deference paid to it.” 

Pope’s line, 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
was not a figure of speech, for when in a state 
of complete imbecility the Duke was exhibited 
by his servants to all who chose to give an 
additional fee, after having stared at all the 
magnificence of Blenheim.— 

‘©In this manner my grandfather (then a lad 
just entered at Oxford) beheld the wreck of this 
great man, and has often described the melancholy 
spectacle to Lord Braybrooke.” 

Here is a story of the Countess of Coventry: 

“ Mrs. Gunning (her mother) consulted Sheridan 
as to what she should do with her two beautiful 
but penniless daughters. He recommended that 
they should be presented at the Castle. Here a 
great difficulty occurred: by what possible means 
were they to procure court dresses? This Sheridan 
obviated: he was at that time manager of the 
Dublin Theatre, and offered them a loan of the 
stage dresses of Lady Macbeth and Juliet. In these 
they appeared most lovely; and Sheridan, after 
having attended the toilet, claimed a salute from 
each as his reward. Very soon after this, a most 
diabolical scheme was formed by some unprin- 
cipled young men: they invited Mrs. Gunning 
and her two daughters to dinner, and infused strong 
narcotics in the wine, intending to take advantage 
of the intoxication which must ensue to carry off 
the two young women. Fortunately, Sheridan dis- 
covered their base designs, and arrived just in time 
to rescue the ladies. He lived to see one of these 
girls Duchess of Argyle and the other Countess of 
Coventry; and, it is melancholy to add, lived to 
see his application for admission to their parties 
rejected.” 

Miss Wynn’s account of her first impression 
of Pitt is amusing :— 

“T can now laugh ‘at the recollection of my 
excessive disappointment in the first great man 
remember seeing—in society, at least. I was about 
sixteen or seventeen, when, at Dropmore—where 

I was with Lord and Lady Grenville only—Mr. 
Pitt arrived for a visit of two days. First, I was 
disappointed in that turned-up nose, and in that 
countenance, in which it was so impossible to find 
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which was so deficient in dignity that he had 
hardly the air of a gentleman. After this first dis- 
appointment my every faculty seemed to me to be 
absorbed in listening. If not tropes, I fully ex- 
pected the dictums of wisdom each time that he 
opened his mouth. From what I then heard and 
saw, I should say that mouth was made for eating; 
as to speaking, there was very little, and that little 
was totally: uninteresting to me, and I believe 
would have been so to everybody. I was certainly 
not capable of a very accurate judgment, but I was 
as certainly in a mood very much to overrate in- 
stead of underrating what fell from the great man, 
and to be quite sure that what I did not understand 
must be mighty fine.” 

A cabinet interior, with great men at high 
jinks :— 

“On the second day arrived Lord Wellesley, 
whom I thought very agreeable; partly, I fancy, 
from his high-bred manners, and still more from 
his occasionally saying a few words to me, and 
thus making me feel treated as a reasonable crea- 
ture. After we had retired for the night, I heard 
from the library, which was under my room, the 
most extraordinary noises—barking, mewing, hiss- 
ing, howling, interspersed with violent shouts of 
laughter. I settled that the servants had come 
into the room, and had got drunk and riotous; and 
I turned to sleep when the noise had ceased. Never 
can I forget my dismay (it was more than astonish- 
ment) when next day at breakfast I heard that my 
wise uncle and his two wise guests, whom we had 
left talking, as I supposed, of the fate of Europe, 
had spyed in the room a little bird; they did not 
wish it to be shut up there all night: therefore, 
after having opened every window, these great 
wise men tried every variety of noise they could 
make to frighten out the poor bird.” 


A sketch of the imperial and royal visitors 
in 1814 is amusing :— 

“T was amused at seeing the Prince Regent 
sitting backwards in the landau. He had, of 
course, given the front seat to Louis and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. I wondered how a posi- 
tion so unusual would agree with him; since the 
days of absolute childhood, when he might have 
gone with the king and queen, he never could 
have found himself in such a one, and I thought 
of the possibility of an interruption most undigni- 
fied to the procession. * * I was not well enough 
to go to the drawing-room which Louis held at 
Grillion’s Hotel, but I went one evening to the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme’s, in Monsieur’s dark two- 
roomed house in South Audley Street. It was 
literally hardly possible to see across the room, 
and the whole thing was, if one could have enter- 
tained such a feeling, a burlesque upon royalty. 
The sour, ill-tempered, vulgar countenance of the 
blear-eyed Duchess was a great damp to the in- 
terest one was prepared to feel in one whose fate 
had been more melancholy than that of any heroine 
of romance. The little crumpled Duchesse de 
Sirent might easily be fancied the good fairy 
whose wand had produced the wondrous change; 
but she had not, like the godmother of Cinderella, 
changed the dusty, dirty abode into a palace, or 
even converted into cloth of gold the dingy brown 
dress of her protégée. * * At Oxford it seemed to 
me that there was a great want of dignity of 
manner among the assembled grandees. Even 
the dandy Alexander seemed to want it; though 
he was much better than any of his compeers, 
excepting, perhaps, our own king when he hap- 
pened to be in good humour, which was not always 
the case during his visit to Oxford. As to the 
King of Prussia, he looked as stupid and as vulgar 
as I believe he really is. When complimented, he 
never could look otherwise than embarrassé de sa 
personne, bored to death, and could not even make 
a tolerably gentleman-like“bow.” 

The illuminations at Oxford were spoilt by 
a sudden and tremendous thunderstorm, which 
dispersed the crowd and dissolved the spell 
like a transformation-scene in a pantomime. 
Alexander and his sister the Duchess of Olden- 
burg were in the crowd, having escaped from 
the great dinner in the Radcliffe Library to see 


the illuminations. The Duchess introduced the 
Oldenburg bonnet, celebrated by Moore in ‘The 
Fudge Family, — 

A charming new bonnet, set high up and poking, 

Like a pot that is set to keep chimneys from smoking. 
Miss Wynn mentions as a fact, that though 
this great dinner took place on the 14th of 
June, the season was so backward that it was 
with the greatest difficulty one small dish of 
strawberries was procured for the royal table, 
—the forced strawberries being all over, and 
the natural ones not ripe. 

Miss Wynn’s account of her theatre-going 
recollections are interesting. She says of Miss 
Farren :— 

‘*T certainly recollect Miss Farren on the stage, 
and remember very clearly her taking leave of it, 
but nothing remains upon my mind which would 
lead me from my own knowledge to say that she 
was an excellent actress. I know I was told so; 
but in the part of Lady Teazle, in which I saw her 
frequently, I could not point out one prominent 
part which has left on my mind an impression of 
excellence. Perhaps the absence of prominent 
parts may, to a certain degree, be considered as 
the characteristic of that never-failing elegance 
and ease which marked her performance. Perhaps, 
too, it is just the sort of excellence which is the 
least likely to strike and captivate the imagination 
of a very young person. I recollect (not the admir- 
able acting in the famous screen-scene, but) the 
circumstance of seeing Lord Derby leaving his 
private box to creep to her behind the scene; and, 
of course, we all looked with impatience for the 
discovery, hoping the screen would fall a little too 
soon, and show to the audience Lord Derby as 
well as Lady Teazle.” 

Miss Wynn met with an officer who was on 
board the Northumberland with Napoleon, and 
relates an incident which will touch the heart 
of every one :— 

“Capt. Sweeny said that when, after a tedious 
voyage of ten weeks, the shores of St. Helena were 
discovered, Napoleon seemed at first to feel the joy 
which animated every other person on board at the 
idea of leaving the ship; but when on a nearer 
approach he discovered the barren rocks and deso- 
late shore of his insular prison, the expression of 
despair, mingled with other feelings, on his counte- 
nance was most striking. Napoleon left the deck, 
went into his cabin, and for many hours would not 
land.” 

Our last extract shall be an authentic account 
of the mermaid, and the legend of her “ tears”: 

“Sir Stamford says the mermaid is frequently 
seen on the coasts of Sumatra; but his report of 
her appearance is far different from, and much less 
poetic than, the fabulous histories I have been in 
the habit of hearing. He describes her appearance 
as very like that of a cow, and says he cannot con- 
ceive how any resemblance to a woman can have 
been fancied, excepting in the position of the 
breasts and in the manner of nursing her young. 
They have very strong affection for their young, 
and when these are removed, call them with a 
loud, continual moan, very discordant, and this is 
the far-famed mermaid’s song. This moan is some- 
times accompanied by tears, and a strange property 
is ascribed to those tears by a kind of poetic super- 
stition. It is supposed that the tears which the 
mother sheds to recall her absent offspring have 
the power of attracting towards the person possess- 
ing them the one most dear to that person. The 
precious drops are, therefore, eagerly purchased by 
lovers, as a kind of talisman to preserve and retain 
the affections of the beloved object.” 

We must now consign the reader to the 
volume itself for further amusement. 





Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China 
(Siam), Cambodia, and Laos, during the 
Years 1858, 1859, and 1860. By the late M. 
Henri Mouhot. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

Amone the victims to scientific inquiry there 








M. Mouhot. Allied by marriage to the family 
of Mungo Park, the same spirit animated 
him that stirred in the breast of the African 
traveller. After three years of intolerable 
hardship amid the poisonous jungles of Cam- 
bodia and Laos, he still went forward with 
unabated zeal, and almost in his last letter he 
writes to his sister-in-law, Madame Charles 
Mouhot: “I would wish, I repeat, to cross the 
whole network of mountains which extend 
northward, see what lies beyond them, visit 
China or Thibet, and see the Calmucks or the 
Irkoutsk. But, alas! I cannot trust my dear 
insects—I say ‘my dear insects’ as you would 
say ‘my dear children’—to the King of Louang- 
Prabang.” M. Mouhot had, indeed, in an emi- 
nent degree most of the qualifications for an 
explorer. A true lover of nature, he preferred 
the solitude of the forest and mountain to the 
hum of cities. He was gifted with an iron con- 
stitution, which he fortified by constant exer- 
cise and preserved by abstemious habits. He 
acquired languages with great facility. sag 
cut off at the early age of thirty-five, he 
had learnt many difficult idioms, and among 
them Russian and Polish. He was “both a 
savant and an artist, and also an indefatigable 
hunter, and had a degree of kindness mingled 
with his courage which was sure to gain the 
goodwill of the uncivilized people among 
whom he had to live.” While we regret the 
sacrifice of so valuable a life, we cannot but 
think it might have been preserved had some 
one of kindred aspirations been associated 
with him. He was attacked with his fatal ill- 
ness on the 19th of October, 1861, and did not 
breathe his last till the 10th of November 
following. During this interval it is fair to 
suppose that the efforts of an attentive friend 
might have been successful in baffling the 
disease; but for some days at least his wants 
could not have been known to his servants, 
for he then spoke only in English, which was 
to them unintelligible. 

It was on the 12th of September, 1858, that 
M. Mouhot arrived at the mouth of the River 
Menam, on the banks of which Bangkok is 
built. His object was to explore the kingdom 
of Siam and the adjacent countries; and he 
came provided with the support of our Geogra- 
phical and Zoological Societies. His first voyage 
was up the Menam River to the ancient 
capital, Ayuthia,a name which recalls Ayodhya, 
the more celebrated and ancient capital of 
Oudh. From thence he proceeded to Mount 
Phrabat and to Saraburi and Patawi, about 
fifty miles north-east of Ayuthia. The beauty 
of the scenery at Patawi is well described ; and 
were all places in Siam as attractive, there 
would be none of those shadows that we dis- 
cover in this book, and which darken increas- 
ingly to its termination. 

Returning to Bangkok, M. Mouhot next 
voyaged to the eastward, to the harbour of 
Chantaboun, situate about 120 miles as the 
crow flies to the east of the mouth of the 
Menam River. In the passage thither an acci- 
dent occurred, which proved fatal to one of the 
party. We notice it as being the only one of 
a serious description which is recorded in any 
of M. Mouhot’s expeditions, notwithstanding 
the dangers inevitable in such a country, as 
from wild beasts, for example, and men as 
savage :— 

“We met with an accident which was fatal to one 
of our party, and might have been so to all of us. 
On the night of the 3lst December our boat was 
making rapid way under the influence of a violent 
wind. I was seated on the little roof of leaves and 
interlaced bamboos which formed a sort of pro- 
tection to me against the rain and cold night-air, 
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in the new one ; praying that it might be a fortu- 
nate one for me, and, above all, that it might be 
fall of blessings for all those dear to me. The 
ight was dark; we were but two miles from land, 
and the mountains loomed black in the distance. 
The sea alone was brilliant with that phosphoric 
light so familiar to all voyagers on the deep. Fora 
couple of hours we had been followed by two sharks, 
who left behind them a luminous and waving track. 
All was silent in our boat ; nothing was tobe heard 
but the wind whistling among the rigging and the 
rushing of the waves; and I felt at that midnight 
hour—alone, and far from all I loved—a sadness 
which I vainly tried to shake off, and a disquietude 
which I could not account for. Suddenly we felt 
a violent shock, immediately followed by a second; 
and then the vessel remained stationary. Every 
one cried out in alarm ; the sailors rushed forward, 
in a moment the sail was furled and torches lighted, 
but, sad to say, one of our number did not answer 
to his name. One of the young boys, who had 
been asleep on deck, had been thrown into the sea 
by the shock. Uselessly we looked for the poor 
lad, whose body doubtless became the prey of the 
sharks. Fortunately for us, only one side of the 
boat had touched the rock, and it had then run 
aground on the sand ; so that, after getting it off, 
we were able to anchor not far from the shore.” 


The islands in the vicinity of Chantaboun are 
all of volcanic origin, and near the strait which 
separates the Isle of Arec from that of the 
Cerfs, M. Mouhot witnessed a singular pheno- 
menon. The calm water all of a sudden became 
agitated, and the boat was tossed by the waves. 
Suddenly, the pilot exclaimed, “Look how the 
sea boils!” Turning to the point indicated, M. 
Mouhot beheld an immense jet of water and 
steam, which continued to be thrown into the 
air for several minutes by the action of a sub- 
marine volcano. 

At Chantaboun M. Mouhot formed many 
collections of insects and animals, and in the 
pursuit of these found unfailing sources of 
amusement. Among other anecdotes he records 
the curious proceedings of the monkeys, which 
select as their butt no less formidable an ani- 
mal than the crocodile. In these practical jokes 
it is not always the joker that wins :— 

‘Crocodiles are more numerous in the river at 
Paknam-Ven than in that of Chantaboun. I con- 
tinually saw them throw themselves from the banks 
into the water; and it has frequently happened 
that careless fishers, or persons who have impru- 
dently fallen asleep on the shore, have become their 
prey, or have afterwards died of the wounds in- 
flicted by them. This latter has happened twice 
during my stay here. It is amusing, however—for 
one is interested in observing the habits of animals 
all over the world—to see the manner in which 
these creatures catch the apes, which sometimes 
take a fancy to play with them. Close to the bank 
lies the crocodile, his body in the water, and only 
his capacious mouth above the surface, ready to 
seize anything that may come within reach. A 
troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to consult 
together, approach little by little, and commence 
their frolics, by turns actors and spectators. One 
of the most active or most impudent jumps from 
branch to branch till within a respectful distance 
of the crocodile, when, hanging by one claw, and 
with the dexterity peculiar to these animals, he 
advances and retires, now giving his enemy a blow 
with his paw, at another time only pretending to 
do so. The other apes, enjoying the fun, evidently 
wish to take a part in it; but the other branches 
being too high, they form a sort of chain by laying 
hold of each other’s paws, and thus swing back- 
wards and forwards, while any one of them who 
comes within reach of the crocodile torments him 
to the best of his ability. Sometimes the terrible 
jaws suddenly close, but not upon the audacious 
ape, who just escapes; then there are cries of ex- 
ultation from the tormentors, who gambol about 
joyfully. Occasionally, however, the claw is en- 
trapped, and the victim dragged with the rapidity, 
of lightning beneath the water, when the whole 


adventure does not, however, prevent their recom- } 
mencing the game a few days afterwards.” 
From Chantaboun, after several inland excur- | 
sions, M. Mouhot proceeded 200 miles east- 
ward along the coast to Komput, the only port | 
of Cambodia. Of this place, and the country | 
to which it belongs, M. Mouhot writes, 
“Possibly, France has her eyes fixed upon it, | 
with the view of annexing it to her possessions | 
in Lower Cochin China.” There may be some | 
reason in this, if Komput be, as it is said, the 
best harbour in the East, or, perhaps, in the 
world, and not inferior to that of New York. 
From Komput M. Mouhot proceeded 135 miles 
north-east to Udong, the capital of Cambodia, 
and residence of the second king of that coun- 
try,—with whom he had an interview :— 
“ His Majesty sat waiting for me, smoking, 
near a table covered with refreshments; and as 
soon as I entered he rose, and holding out his 
hand, and smiling, he begged me to sit down and 
begin my repast. I perceived that he intended, 
after the manner of the country, to do me honour 
by being present at the meal without partaking 
of it himself. After introducing me, with much 
courtesy and friendliness, to his brother, a young 
man of fifteen, who was kneeling by his side, 
the king said, ‘I have had this fowl and duck 
cooked in the European fashion ; tell me if they are 
to your taste.’ All had been really exceedingly 
well prepared ; the fish, particularly, was capital. 
‘Good brandy,’ said the king, in English (the only | 
words he knew in that language), as he pointed to 
a bottle of cognac. ‘Drink,’ continued he. The 
attendants then placed before me jellies and exqui- 
sitely preserved fruits, bananas and excellent man- 
goes. Afterwards tea was served, of which the king 
also partook, having first offered me a Manilla cigar. 
He then wound up a musical-box, and put it on the 
table. The first air gave me great pleasure, all the 
more because I was unprepared to hear it ina royal 
palace. It was the ‘ Marseillaise.’ The king took 
my start and look of astonishment for admiration. 
‘Do you know that air?’ he asked.—‘ Yes, sire.’ 
Then followed another, scarcely less familiar, the 
air of the Girondins, ‘ Mourir pour la patrie.—‘ Do 
you also know that?’ As an answer, I accompanied 
the air with the words. ‘Does your Majesty like 
this air?’ I inquired.—‘ Not so well as the first.’— 
‘Your Majesty is right ; most European sovereigns 
have the same taste.’—‘ Napoleon, for instance ?’ 
—‘ Napoleon, particularly.’ ” 

From Udong our traveller proceeded about 
a hundred miles further to the east, to Brelum, 
a country inhabited by the savage Stiens, and 
returning by the same route, arrived at the 
great lake Touli-sap, which is not many miles 
distant from Udong, and is more than 120 
miles long and at least 400 in circumference. 
This vast body of water is liable to periodical 
overflows, and even without its inundation 
the whole country of Cambodia appears to be 
an immense marsh. 

The fertility of the soil, however, is great, 
and tobacco, pepper, ginger, sugar, gamboge (so 


one hand, the tokens of Buddhistic worship 
and the carvings from the story of the Rama- 
yana would point to a Hindu race; on the other 
hand, there seem to be little or no remains of 
the Indian type in the tribes which now occupy 
Cambodia. 

From Ongcor and the Great Lake M. Mouhot 
returned by an inland route to Bangkok, after 
fifteen months’ absence. During that time he 
had never known the comfort of sleeping in a 
bed, and his only food had been rice or dried 
fish, while he had not once tasted good water! 
Before entering on another great expedition, 
he made a short excursion to Pechaburi, sixty 
miles west of the Menam river. At this place 
there is a curious grotto of vast extent, and 
the King of Siam has built a palace, where the 
mosquito-curtains would seem to be among 
the prime requisites, for M. Mouhot writes, 
“Thousands of these cruel insects suck our 
blood night and day. My body, face and hands 
are covered with wounds and blisters. I would 
rather have to deal with the wild beasts of the 
forest. At times I howl with pain and exas- 
peration.” 

After a stay of four months at Pechaburi, 
M. Mouhot returned once more to Bangkok, 
and there received the sad intelligence that all 
his last boxes of collections had been lost in 
the Sir James Brooke, which foundered off 
Singapore. In October, 1860, he was again en 
route, this time for Korat, a town about 180 
miles in a direct line to the north-east of 
Bangkok, but very much further by the route 
M. Mouhot followed. At Korat the Governor 
threw such difficulties in his way that the 
traveller was obliged to return to Bangkok, to 
obtain from the King more imperative man- 
dates for his onward furtherance. Returnin; 
with these, he continued his journey due neath 
for 420 miles, to Louang-Prabang, a place in 
about the same latitude as Kachao, in Tonquin. 
This was the fatal terminus which he was not 
destined to pass, and here he sealed a life 
devoted to science by an untimely death. His 
last words to his faithful servant were: “Wait! 
are you afraid?” They are brave words, and it 
may be answered: We are not afraid that the 
name of this gallant man or his useful labours 
will be forgotten. He shall be remembered 
with Park, Clapperton, Richardson, Moorcroft, 
Schlagintweit, and the many others who have 
fallen in similar fields of adventure. 





Lectures on Butler's Analogy of Religion. By 
the Right Hon. J. Napier. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Smith & Co.) 

Turse Lectures were delivered to the Young 

Men’s Christian Association at Dublin. It is a 

little feature of the time that young men should 

be addressed on such a subject by a gentleman 
who has been Attorney General in Ireland. 

On the Commentary, as on Butler, we have 





called from the name of the country, Cambodia), 
coffee, silk and cotton could be produced to any 
amount. At the north-western extremity of the 
lake are the ruins of Ongcor, a gigantic city, 
the wall of which, still standing, is twenty-four 
miles in circumference. Here are to be seen 
architectural remains, which call to mind the 
Buddhistic temples of Boro Budor, in Java, and 
the pagodas of India and Ceylon, but appear 
to surpass even those in extent. It seems cer- 
tain that a few centuries before or after the 
Christian era, this part of Cambodia was ex- 
ceedingly populous, and that a flourishing king- 


of Annamites, Burmese, and other warlike 
tribes, have long since entirely destroyed. Who 


are left, “grander than anything left to us by 





troop disperse, groaning and shrieking. The mis- 


Greece or Rome,” it is difficult to say. On the 


dom existed here, which the incessant invasions | 


the people were of whose buildings specimens | 


little to say. We have no doubt that oral lec- 
| tures, of the kind now before us, were effective. 
| But when we come to look upon them as 
| forming a printed book, the reader of which 
| may stop and think, we strongly suspect that 
he had better stop and think over Butler him- 
self. The Analogy is a work in which all that 
reading allows, as distinguished from hearing, 
is pre-eminently required: if any other reading 
be wanted, it should be given as a running 
‘commentary on the book itself. The pages 
before us must rank as a preliminary disserta- 
tion: and we venture to think that any disser- 
tation on Butler should be simultaneous, and 
not preliminary, comment. But for those who 
do not read Butler, especially for those who 
would find it very hard to understand him, 
‘here is a substitute which may be recom- 
| mended. 
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While the young men at Dublin are lectured 
out of Butler, or into Butler—which the reader 
pleases—there are some evidences of a schism 
in Oxford feeling about this celebrated Bishop. 
Mr. Mansel says that religious philosophy will 
flourish or fade at Oxford according as “ she 
perseveres or neglects to study” the works and 
cultivate the spirit of her great son and teacher. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith says that they counsel 
the University ill who bid her bind herself to 
the stake of a philosophy now half-obsolete in 
the middle of a rising tide. The historical evi- 
dences of religion, he adds, are necessarily and 
inherently of less than adamantine strength: 
the moral evidences are adamantine. We 
hardly see any decided opposition between the 
two professors. It may be perfectly true that 
the study of the analogy between religion and 
nature, so profoundly examined by Butler, is 
sure never to be abandoned so long as Oxford 
is a school of religious philosophy. It may also 
be perfectly true that the point of view taken 
by Butler has not now the engrossing import- 
ance which it had in his day. Butler wrote at 
a time when in our country the belligerents 
were those who, on the one hand, received the 
old interpretations in all their literal sense, 
as against those who knew nothing between 
either the complete acceptance of existing 
Christianity, or its utter rejection as an un- 
mixed imposture. In our day, we have, contro- 
versially, little to do with professed and ex- 
plicit denial of revelation; but, in its place, 
every degree of acceptance of revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures, with belief in more 
or less of mythical addition and interpolation. 
At one extreme end there is a class of thinkers 
who seem to reject the supernatural entirely: 
at the other, we have an assertion of Church 
authority which was little brought forward in 
Butler’s time. Between these two extremes we 
have an unbroken chain of degrees of opinion, 
which we can no more cut up into well-divided 
sects than we can prevent the miles of a 
journey from joining end with beginning and 
beginning with end. And the grades of opinion 
are not defined by professed creeds and out- 
ward. observances. The rationalist of every 
degree may be found in the Establishment: 
and the man who would kill with the letter, if 
he could, is often a very strong dissenter. Prof. 
Smith is right when he says that there is a 
something half—and even more than half-- 
obsolete in Butler's work. But it is not his 
philosophy which is obsolete; it is the state of 
things in which Butler’s especial object is the 
ground of religious warfare. All parties con- 
tend for the moral government of the universe, 
in their different ways: and those who would 
not follow Butler in details, have learnt the 
way in which he treated his subject, and have 
applied it. An instructive book might be 
written—but it must be by a man of great 
learning and ability—on the effect produced 
by the ‘Analogy’ on religious discussion in 
England. 

In Butler’s time, the opponent of theology 
was physics: in our day, it is the philosophy 
of the mind, or philosophy proper. In the last 
century, Nature and her laws were brought 
forward in abatement of the evidence of reve- 
lation: accordingly Butler compares the phe- 
nomena of Christianity with “the course and 
constitution of Nature.” In our time, it is 
mind and its laws which are made to bear sub- 
jective testimony against the details of the 
New Testament. Among the foremost of those 
who, in England, have applied philosophy to 
the defence of religion, is Mr. Mansel, who has 
borne so strong a testimony to Butler. Sir 
William Hamilton observes, whether for the 
first time we know not, that there never was a 


difficulty in theology which had not previously 
emerged in philosophy. Butler’s thesis is that 
there is no perplexity in religion which had 
not been found in what is called the course of 
nature. 
But we are not to allow any of our readers 
to suppose that Butler wrote against any of the 
difficulties which arise out of special physical 
theories. There is nothing in his book about 
gravitation, or the air-pump, or electricity. 
Though the modern system, as delivered by the 
followers of Newton, had produced much infi- 
delity which smacked strongly of glass and 
brass and mercury, of algebra and fluxions and 
pure induction, Butler's Nature and her diffi- 
culties are of the kind which were current in 
all preceding time. He must be compared to a 
mechanician who would notice the lever, not 
as a metallic bar with graduation, with the 
trade-mark of a smart shop at Charing Cross, but 
as a walking-stick which was never anything 
more until science used it in explanation. And 
he was perfectly right: for, to make a parallel 
to the apophthegms quoted above, it may be 
said that the new experimental inquiry never 
added to religion either an illustration or a 
stumbling-block which was not to be got at in 
any time of the world. Accordingly, Butler 
met the objections of his own day as well as 
he could have done if he had talked like an 
attendant on every course of lectures then in 
fashion. And thus he made a work the interest 
of which is as lasting as his subject, and 
the power of understanding which does not 
demand knowledge of—we beg ten thousand 
pardons—the slang of one particular time. We 
should be well pleased if we could do anything 
to revive the knowledge of Butler's ‘ Analogy’ 
among those who are not getting up books for 
examination. There are many deeply read in 
the controversies of our day who would find a 
salutary change in the writing of the old and 
half-obsolete Bishop. They would find in it the 
Sreshness of antiquity,—a phrase which will be 
understood by many. They will learn to com- 
pare the ideas which have come to them in the 
modern uniform with the same clothed in an 
old style. It is one great use of the study of 
the ancient tongues that it enables us to seize 
thought as thought, divested of those accidents 
of language which mislead and confuse. Some 
of the same advantage may be gained from the 
consideration of topics still in vogue in the 
writings of those who are now of the past. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Notes on Wild Flowers. By a Lady. (Riving- 
tons.)—These Notes claim to be nothing more than 
a careful and painstaking compilation; the com- 
piler hoping she has been accurate in what she 
has said, and that her book may lead its readers 
to more scientific works. She certainly rakes and 
heaps together, somehow, many useful, curious, 
and interesting particulars respecting British 
plants. This lady botanist devotes a chapter to 
explain the Jussieuian or Candollean method, but 
she cleaves to the Linnzan, and disposes her Notes 
under two calendars: a calendar discoursing of 
the flowers of the month and more besides; and 
a calendar mentioning flowers under the feast-days 
of the saints after whom they have been named. 
An irksome task, indeed, has the naming of plants 
always been to their students. When the saints, 
the successors of the gods, were believed to be the 
occult rulers of nature, and pleasing them the only 
way to fortune, it was supposed the flowers bloom- 
ing on their feast-days displayed their forms and 
colours expressly to deck their shrines. The 1st 
of January, for example, is the Feast of St. Faine: 

Whether the weather be snow or raine, 
We are sure to see the flower of St. Faine ; 


Rain comes but seldom, and often snow, 
And yet this Viburnum is sure to blow. 





ers in this way, becoming associated with the 
names, and shrines, and feasts of saints, got nameg 
by means of which they could be spoken of, 
known, and recognized. When gardens were first 
established as schools of botany on the Continent, 
the teacher was a practical gardener, who wag 
called a demonstrator, because he showed the 
plants rather than lectured on them. By this 
plan, the students would make the acquaintance 
of the plants which most interested or which 
were most important to them. But certainly 
nothing has ever been done in the history of 
botanical science to aid students in recognizing 
plants comparable to the application made b 
Linnzus of the discovery of Ray. Advanced stu- 
dents, however, feeling the necessity for dealing 
with groups of plants, and shocked by some of the 
odd combinations of the Linnzan classification, 
devised what is called the ‘ natural” method, 
although classifying plants by their seed-leaves and 
their growth is less natural than arranging them 
by their reproductive organs. Both methods have 
rendered great services to science, and the Candol- 
lean method appeared to have driven the Linnzan 
out of the field; yet here, in May 1864, is a new 
book on wild flowers, by an intelligent gentlewoman, 
giving a decided preference to the Linnzan : “ The 
greater simplicit, of the Linnzan system, and the 
ease with which by its means the class and order, 
and consequently the name, of any flower may be 
ascertained, renders it far more desirable for an 
unscientific observer than the natural systems of 
Jussieu or Decandolle, though the latter possess 
many advantages for those who wish to study 
botany as ascience.” The ease with which a system 
enables an unscientific observer to ascertain the 
name of a plant or an animal is precisely a thing 
on which a lady is an authority, and a learned 
botanist has scarcely a right to a voice. Leaving, 
then, this question to the lady botanists and the 
learned botanists as a very pretty quarrel, we 
recommend this volume to amateur beginners in 
the study of the British Flora. 

Judas Maccabeus : an Heroic Poem, in Twelve 
Books. By Edmund Peel. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Judas Maccabeus is in himself a fit hero for 
narrative or epic song. His career as a leader was 
no less serviceable than brilliant; while the period 
and scene of his story, and the contrast between 
Jewish and Greek races which it involves, give 
scope alike for picturesque and psychological treat- 
ment. It is the great fault of Mr. Peel’s poem 
that it has no central interest. Judas delivers a 
few harangues, and, of course, figures more or less 
prominently in the field; but neither he nor any 
of the persons introduced are painted with much 
depth of insight. We have the surface of human 
nature, but no glimpses into the ‘heart of its 
mystery”—no worthy exhibition of character, or 
of the aims, the struggles, the grief and the forti- 
tude, which might have made the Jewish warrior 
and his associates live before us. Mr. Peel com- 
mits the fatal error of conducting his story by the 
action of masses rather than of individuals. For 
this reason, the battles, which chiefly occupy his 
narrative, are as dry as diagrams. The eye turns 
from the vague movements of armies, and seeks, 
too often vainly, for some distinct and leading 
figure upon which it may rest. The poem has some 
elegance of diction, and offers at times agreeable 
pictures, one of which we quote :— 

The vale of fountains under Lebanon 
Is girded, ere the mountain lines diverge, 

With links of Hermon and a counterchain 
Binding the sea: it narrows to a strait 
Between Leontes’ river and the brook 
Hasbeiya. Pleasant shows the plain beyond 
The straiten’d valley, spreading to the south, 
Irriguous, rich as Syria’s Hollow Vale, 

The portion’d land of Asher long ago, 

Yet never all possess’d, nor long enjoy’d. 

Its streams and pastures tempt Arabian tribes 
To pitch, or Syrian: vines entrail the ground, 
Or olive trees make glad, or oaks adorn, 

Dark in the distance while the blue air sleeps, 
But hoary then when tempest strikes and sways 
The branching arms, and turns the leaves awry: 
As when it waves the yellow-bearded corn 

And lays to ground, and winnows, giving earth 
And the fine foragers of earth and air 

The grain, and him who plough’d and sow'd the ground 
Mere chaff. 





This is laurustinus ( Viburnum titus). Many flow- 


—With a less exacting theme, Mr. Peel might have 
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been more successful. He paints landscapes better 
than he paints men and women. ; 

Morna: a Legend. By Charles Ross. (Berri.) 
—This is a tale of Scottish feudal vengeance and 
crime, told in the manner of Sir Walter Scott. It 
contains some picturesque writing, and much that 
is melo-dramatic and sentimental. Here are barons, 
ladies, pages, “retainers,” and all the other para- 
phernalia of such works. It seems to us that works 
of this class are out of date, and, except by school- 
girls, not likely to be cared for. Its execution is 
superior to the theme, and shows either facility of 
yersifying or great care on the part of the author. 
In either case the result is thrown away, and is at 
least half a century too late for public approval. 

The Diary of a Dutiful Son. By T. G. Fon- 
nereau. (J. Murray.)—This is the whimsical title 
of a series of short essays in the form of dialogue, 
written in a pleasant and skilful manner, to embody 
the results of much reading and thought. The 
subjects treated are diverse to an extraordinary 
degree, comprising The Accumulation of Capital, 
Macchiavelli, Choice of an Established Church, 
Representative Assemblies, Plato’s Definition of 
Man, Government of the Irish, and a multitude 
of others. The writer was made known through a 
review in the Quarterly, by Lockhart, of a pri- 
vately-printed edition of the work which now, 
after revision and the writer's death, lies before us. 
We are happy to indorse the commendatory state- 
ment of the editor, which refers to the originality, 
truth, acuteness and research of the writer’s mind. 
Some elements of the style of this book remind us 
of that of De Quincey; others are not far removed 
from that of Goldsmith. The thoughts thus minted 
are good bullion of the brain; if some of them have 
been in circulation before, there is no great harm 
in their re-issue. 

A Five-Farthing Penny: a new and simple Sys- 
tem of Account and Reckoning for the Million. By 
James Alexander. (Edinburgh, Elliott.) —We read 
through page after page, wondering what the sys- 
tem was which was being defended but had not 
been explained. At last we came to the following— 
“The late very Rev. and eminent Dr. Peacock slurs 
it over thus: ‘A duodecimal arithmetic would have 
many recommendations, but who would propose 
it?’ To which interrogatory I would now humbly 
reply, ‘The man and the hour are both come.’” 
We thought Mr. Alexander was going to advocate 
duodecimal arithmetic ; but on looking at his plan 
we find he does not know what Dr. Peacock, and 
Vaughan, whom he quotes, and all others, as we 
thought, mean by duodecimal arithmetic. This is 
the arithmetic of beings with twelve fingers, in 
whose symbols ten would stand for twelve. But 
Mr. Alexander applies decimal arithmetic—our 
common tool—to a pound of 1,200 farthings. On 
this we shall only say we had rather remain as 
we are, Our creed is, There is no pound but the 
pound, and the mil is its thousandth part. 

The Classification of the Sciences; to which are 
added, Reasons for deviating from the Philosophy 
of M. Comte. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—Any classification of the sciences is not 
capable even of description except at much length, 
if its distinctive points be made usefully visible. 
We should have to protest against several parts 
of Mr. Spencer’s arrangement. One in particular 
involves a principle which might be made to disturb 
any classification. Mr. Spencer divides quantitative 
science into negative and positive; in the first of 
which the facts predicated are ‘the absences 
of certain quantities.” As an example, when three 
points are asserted to be in a straight line there 
is @ negatively quantitative proposition, “since 
the conception of a straight line implies the absence 
of any lateral quantity, or deviation.” To us there 
is nothing more positive than rectilinearity: and 
Mr. Spencer's principle would make every equation 
negatively quantitative, since the equality of A 
and B implies the negation of any difference 
between them. Again, we should object to the 
description of mathematics as quantitative, espe- 
cially as opposed to logic defined as qualitative : 
to us both treat quantity, and both treat quality. 
Logic treats the necessary laws of thought: mathe- 
matics treats the necessary matter of thought. 
Mr. Spencer enters upon the differences between 








him and Comte in reply to a French reviewer who 
describes him as being in part a follower of Comte. 
The theological school, he explains, have been apt 
to designate the scientific party as Positivists, which, 
in a sense, they are. Hence many have been sup- 
posed to hold opinion with Comte, who applies 
the term “ positive” to his own philosophy. To 
this is to be added the tendency of Comte’s real 
followers to see his positivism in doctrine held 
long before him, and widely held. For example, 
that all knowledge is from experience, and that all 
knowledge is phenomenal or relative. Mr. Spencer 
then explains the differences between himself and 
Comte. One instance will be as effective as the 
one reason for not firing a salute, which made the 
king excuse the other nineteen. Comte treats the 
subjective analysis of our ideas as an impossibility ; 
and to the performance of this impossibility Mr. 
Spencer devotes half of a bulky treatise on psycho- 
logy. In this repudiation Mr. Spencer has done 
very good service to others as well as himself. 
Nothing is more common than to assign a master 
to some particular writer, because the two have 
an opinion or a theory in common. Those who 
follow this practice should take care to be well up 
in chronology, that they may not make the mistake 
of the Frenchman who accused Euclid—M. Eu- 
clide, as he said—of pillaging a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. Spencer quotes Comte 
as giving to Newton the apophthegm ‘‘ O Physics! 
beware of Metaphysics.” We should like to know 
on what authority this saying is given to Newton. 

Our New Editions comprise a new edition of 
Lady Wallace’s translations of the Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, from 1833 to 1847, and 
a Third Edition of Letters from Italy and Switzer- 
land, by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Longmans), 
—The Restoration of Belief, by Isaac Taylor (Mac- 
millan & Co.),—Woman in France during the 
Eighteenth Century, by Julia Kavanagh (Smith, 
Elder & Co.),—Vol. 1V. of Prof. Wilson’s Noctes 
Ambrosiane (Blackwood & Sons). Messrs. Smith, 
Elder& Co. haveadded to their ‘Standard Authors,” 
The Eve of St. Mark, by T. Doubleday,—My First 
Season, by the author of ‘Charles Auchester,’—T7he 
White House by the Sea: a Love Story, by M. B. 
Edwards,—Adrian L’Estrange; or, ‘Moulded out 
of Faults,”—The Cotton Lord, by Herbert Glyn; 
and Arrows in the Dark, by the author of ‘Said 
and Done.’ Amongst Reprints we have The 
Design and Construction of Harbours, reprinted 
and enlarged from the article ‘‘ Harbours,” in the 
Eighth Edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
by T. Stevenson (Black),—Vols. XXX VIII. and 
XXXIX. (1860) of the Reprint of Punch (Brad- 
bury & Evans),— Chaucer's Legende of Goode 
Women, edited by Hiram Corson (Philadelphia, 
Leypoldt),—Dr. Beke’s Lecture on the Sources of 
the Nile,—Notes on a Trip to Iceland in 1862, by 
A. Bryson (Grant & Son),—and Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall have added to their ‘‘ Select Library,” 
The Martins of Cro’ Martin, by Mr. Charles 
Lever. The Translations are not very important, 
but they include Four American Poems, translated 
into German by C. T. Eben (Triibner),—T7he 
Spirit of the Giant Mountains: a Series of Fairy 
Tales, by M. C. R., from the German (Murray & 
Co.),—Appeal to the People of Europe, issued by 
the March Association at Copenhagen, translated 
from the Danish (Bentley),—and Three Days of a 
Father’s Sorrow: a Book of Consolation, from the 
French of Félix Bungener (Smith, Elder & Co.). 
We have before us Second Editions of Memoir of 
Robert Alfred Vaughan, by the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan (Macmillan & Co),—The Rosary: a 
Legend of Wilton Abbey, by William Gilbert (Free- 
man),—The Bishop of Ossory’s Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlin (Macmillan & Co.),—Saxby’s Weather 
System ; or, Lunar Influence on Weather, by S. M. 
Saxby (Longman),—and The Antediluvian History, 
and Narrative of the Flood, as set forth in the Early 
Portions of the Book of Genesis, Critically Examined 
and Explained, by the Rev. E. D. Rendell (Pit- 
man). We have a Third Edition of The Canadian 
Parliamentary Companion, edited by H. G. Mor- 
gan (Montreal, Lovell),—and a Fourth Edition of 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables has been added to 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s ‘Standard Library.* 





Our Miscellanies include: The Phenomena of 
Hybridity in the Genus Homo, by Dr. Paul Broca, 
edited by C. Carter Blake (Longman) ,— Poems and 
Songs in the Dialect of Bradford Dale, be a York- 
shur Likenass-Takker (J. R. Smith),—Mr. Ber- 
nard Quaritch’s Catalogue of Books,— Lines on the 
Christening of H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor Chris- 
tian Edward of Wales, by Mrs. Henry H. B. 
Paull (Day & Son),—The “ News” Almanack, 
Banking, Insurance, Railway and Public Companies” 
Directory,—Sands and M‘Dougall’s Melbourne 
Directory, 1864,—Garibaldi rebuked by one of his 
Best Friends: being a Letter addressed to him by 
Capt. Mayne Reid (Bennett),— The Court Martial: 
a Satirical Drama, by Martinet (Murray & Co.),— 
Mene Tekel: a Vision of a Doomed Church (Chap- 
man & Hall),—Chasing the Sun; or, Rambles in 
Norway, being Vol. IV. of ‘Ballantyne’s Miscellany’ 
(Nisbet),—All about Shakspeare, illustrated by 
Thomas Gilks (Lea),—‘On the Adoption of the 
Public Libraries and News Rooms’ Act, 1855, for 
the City of London,’ a Paper read at the Social’ 
Science Congress, by Matthew Henry Feilde,— With 
Remarks on the Southern Independence Question 
(Pearson & Son),—and from Mr. Partridge, The 
History and Mystery of a Glass of Ale, by J. W. 
Kirton,—and How Sam Adams’s Pipe became a 
Pig, by J. W. Kirton. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

TuE ‘ Observations of the Members of the Royal 
Academy’ upon the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the position of the body 
in relation to the Fine Arts, have just been issued 
by Her Majesty’s printers. This document states 
that the members agree with many of the views of 
the Commissioners—views which, in some instances, 
have been previously and independently expressed 
by members of the Academy. The latter do not 
see the possibility of uniting in one establishment 
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all the Societies now existing connected with the 
Arts, but propose to enlarge their own body by 
the increase of its professional members, and the 
removal of restrictions with regard to members of 
other Art Societies. 


With regard to the “‘lay element,” the Acade- | 


micians cannot look upon the proposed change as 
a mere enlargement of the original plan of the 
Academy, “but as an uncalled-for innovation” ; 
and consider it unnecessary to repeat the objec- 
tions urged by various independent witnesses. They 
assert, at the same time, that the decision of the 
Commission does not seem to be the result of any 
preponderating evidence in favour of their view. 
As to the difficulties connected with the Exhibition 
and the Schools, it is declared that they are caused 
by want of space. 

The Academy believes the experience of a cen- 
tury has proved the efficiency of the present con- 
stitution, and that there is no adequate reason for 
80 violent a change as the reception of a charter 
would create. Turning to the question of the 
constitution of the Royal Academy of the future, 
the present representatives recommend that the 
Academicians should be increased to fifty, the 
relative proportions of the different classes being 
left for after-consideration. Although declining the 
infusion of the ‘lay element,”—the proposition 
with regard to which, we are bound to say, betrayed 
a complete ignorance of the feelings of artists, —the 
Academicians are desirous of availing themselves 
of assistance from persons distinguished for attain- 
ments in history, archzology, science, or general 
literature, to deliver lectures on subjects which are 
apt to Art. : 

It is recommended that no further election 
shall take place in the present class of Associates, 
—its members retaining all their privileges and 
rights. Openings to the main body are made for 
this class, as will be seen further on, but even with 
these we regard this part of the scheme as liable 
to serious objections ; anything which tends to 
check the advance of such members as Messrs. 
Faed, Lewis, and E. M. Barry is to be deprecated ; 
practically however, considering the tendency of 
recent elections, this difficulty would probably not 
be weighty. The next clause is important, and 
will satisfy many men. It is proposed to institute 
a new class of Associates, indefinite in number, of 
artists by profession, Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects and Engravers, to be British subjects, or if 


remembered that changes in the latter will happen 
with greater rapidity than at present ; vacancies 
in the Academy have occurred, on an average 
taken through twenty years, at the rate of one and 
two-thirds per annum. 

As to the rights of the present Associates, it is 
suggested that, in addition to their present privi- 
leges, that of nominating candidates for their own 
class and the class of Academicians be given to 
them, and that when vacancies occur among the 
Fifty, none of these persons should be opposed 
to a greater number of competitors than has 
hitherto been the case. It is proposed to work 
this point in the following manner: supposing 
Associates of the new class to have been elected, a 
certain number of candidates are to be nominated 
from this new body, in the way before explained, 
so as to make up, with the present Associates, a 
total of twenty-five; that being the relative pro- 
portion of the increased body of Academicians to 
the Associates—as at present constituted. Thus no 
Associate would be opposed toagreater proportionate 
number of competitors than is the case at present. 


risks of a crowded gallery, and that it would be 
necessary to consult the painters ere a reduced 
charge is introduced. The whole question must be 
deferred until the question of space is finally 
settled. 

As respects teaching, the proposed changes are 
numerous and important. They involve the elec- 
tion of a School Committee, of eight members, 
four painters, two sculptors, and two architects, to 
be elected annually, and have the sole control of 
the schools, masters, and students. Four masters 
are to be appointed —1, To instruct the students, in 
whatever school, in drawing; 2, In modelling ; 3, 
In painting ; 4, In architecture. A curator to be 
appointed to preserve order in each school. It is 
admitted that architecture has never received at 
the hands of the Academicians that amount of 
direct attention which has been given the sister 
arts ; therefore, it is recommended, sufficient space 
being available, to set apart a room for students in 
architecture for their instruction in composition, 
drawing, modelling, and the principles of harmony 
in colour. The members of the School Committee 





With regard tg the Council, the Academicians 
suggest that it shall consist of nine members and | 
the President: six members to be appointed in | 
|rotation, as at present; three to be elected 
annually from the general body: on retiring from 
office these members are not to be re-eligible 
before a year has expired. The Academicians 
believe their body should not form a permanent or | 
exclusive council on matters relating to the Fine | 
Arts, as desired by the Commissioners, but suggest | 
that the Government might select, as occasion 
| réquired, men from among them, in common with | 
others. The separation of the Academician-En- | 
gravers from the body is to be abolished. Want 
of space in the Exhibition is given as the reason | 
for proposing to postpone the introduction of | 
Honorary Foreign Members to the Academy. 
| With regard to the affiliation of Art-Workmen 
| with the Academy, the members declare them- 
selves ready to consider any plan for forming a 
closer union of the bodies (such as that at South 
Kensington) which represent the class in question, 
| with their own. As to the mode of voting, that of 
| ballot is preferred. For the management of the 
funds, it is desired to appoint a Committee of Fi- 
nance, consisting of five members. 
| On the important subject of the Exhibition, the 
| members state that, if the establishment were to 


are to visit the schools, and report upon them to 
the Council. Despite the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, the Academy proposes to continue 
the practice of giving instruction gratuitously. 
The appointment of a Professor of Chemistry, as 
applicable to Art, is recommended. The Academy 
does not consider its funds would admit of any 
great increase in the number of scholarships. As 
to the establishment of a Branch Academy in 
Rome—that truly amateur’s suggestion of the 
Commissioners—the members, feeling it to depend 
on circumstances beyond their control, ‘think it 
unnecessary to offer any opinion respecting it.” 
A Resident Superintendent is suggested, to have 
entire control of the establishment, without being 
required to give instruction in the schools. On the 


| subject of the charities, the Academicians agree 


with the Commissioners. 

The turning- point of the whole scheme thus 
condensed is to be found in the section of the paper 
before us which refers to the buildings occupied by 
the Academy. The members “await with con- 
siderable anxiety” the decision as to the general 
conditions, financially considered, under which they 
may be permitted to occupy the whole of the 
National Gallery, as proposed by the Com- 
missioners. The whole document concludes with 

| this characteristic paragraph: ‘In prescribing 


foreigners, permanent residents in this country. | remain limited as it is now, it would be inexpedient | rules and regulations for a body of experienced 


These may be members of other societies, without 
restriction as to age, and not necessarily exhibitors 
in the Royal Academy. Their selection to be by 
nomination. 

It is proposed to select these Associates of the 
new class by nomination, by Academicians and 
Associates, according to the number of elections 
previously recommended ; such nominations to be 
on printed forms, signed by each member. The 
distasteful practice of “ putting down names” will 
be thus dispensed with, and, in fact, there will be 
no candidates. Lists of these nominees are to be 
again marked, according to the number of vacan- 
cies, by members, and those who obtain the highest 
number of marks are to be balloted for separately, 
—two-thirds of the votes of members present to 
constitute an election. (At present a majority 
suffices.) 

It is proposed to elect Academicians from the 
Associates, and on the ground of merit alone, 
without regard to duration of membership on the 
part of the persons chosen. Arrangements similar 
to those pertaining to the elections of Associates 
are to be made in the choice of Academicians. In 
both cases twenty-five members are to be a quorum. 
We cannot here enter into the manner in which 
the paper before us deals with the Commissioners’ 
recommendations that the Associates should form 
part of the General Assembly, and vote openly 
with the Academicians. Let it suffice that these 
suggestions are treated with much practical know- 
edge. It seems to be considered that enough 
of the more active element in the profession will 
be introduced to the Academy by the admission 
of Associates—whose numbers would be largely 
increased—to vote for all elections, and by the ad- 


to increase the number of members. Some of the 
changes proposed are only practicable under altered 
| conditions as to space ; the changes thus implied 
| would supersede many alterations, now apparently 
improvements, by more comprehensive arrange- 
|ments. The number of works receivable from 
|a@ single exhibitor it is proposed to reduce to 
six, and to remove restrictions on the arranging 
committee respecting the placing of pictures below 
|or above “the line.” If by this is meant that the 
| pictures of ‘‘ outsiders” are to be considered en- 
titled to the same position as those of members, the 
| proposal indicates an approach to a heavenly state 
of things ; but, taking into consideration the endow- 
ment of members with the “rights and privileges” 
| before mentioned, it does not appear that the con- 
cession is of great value. With an indefinite num- 
| ber of the so-called Associates, and every painter 
of standing included in the class, the share of pri- 
vileges so awarded would be infinitesimal. With 
regard to the selecting committee, the members do 
not propose to enlarge or change its character, nor 
do they consider it expedient to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners as to hanging the works 
of one exhibitor together. Future arrangements as 
to space may admit of separating the water-colour 
drawings and architectural designs from the pic- 
tures; and as to the inscription of the artist's 
name and that of his subject upon the frames of 
his works, it is urged that to carry such a plan into 
effect the concurrence of the artists must be ob- 
tained. As to the proposal that the Exhibition 
should be open free on Saturdays, and the rate of 
admission-money raised above one shilling on Mon- 
days, it is believed desirable to adopt the suggestion 
| to a certain extent, but the members doubt if 


| professors of the Fine Arts, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the Government would 
| require advice from impartial professional men. 
, The artist-element was wanting in the Commission, 
| and we confess we do not see how it could have 
| been easily supplied; yet we cannot refrain from 
remarking that the Commissioners who have come 
to the conclusion, justly or not, that a very mode- 
rate addition of the lay-element might assist the 
| judgment of artists, seem to have overlooked the 
| tendency of their argument in an opposite sense, 
| having apparently felt no want of professional 
| judgment in their private and final decisions. The 
| advantage to be derived even from varying opin- 
| ions elicited in evidence is admitted ; but the con- 
' clusions and views of the Commissioners, however 
| honest and impartial, are, after all, those of unpro- 
| fessional men. We submit that they are to be 
| regarded as in some respects open to question 
' accordingly.” 





“BRUMMAGEM” PHOTOGRAPHS, 

| On the 3rd of November, 1863, there was a 
| large muster of the members of the Photographic 
: Society of London; met, as the President, the Lord 
Chief Baron, said, “‘ to examine a most interesting 
| subject, and to listen to the history of those photo- 
graphs of an early period which Mr. Smith had 
| rescued from oblivion.” 
| From the evening in November last, when Mr. 
| Smith, who has charge of the Patent Museum, 
| exhibited to the Photographic Society some pic- 
| tures, supposed by him, and others, to be sun- 
| pictures, executed at Soho, Birmingham, by either 
Boulton or Watt, about the year 1780, there has 
been much, and some angry, discussion on the 


dition of eight men to the higher grade. It will be | artists would consent to submit their works to the | subject. 
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Having carefully preserved all that has been 
rinted in connexion with this discussion, having 
heard much that has been said, and having exa- 
mined the alleged photographs, we feel ourselves in 
a position to place the case before our readers, and 
to state the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

The pictures are of two characters: some on 
paper, two on metal plates. They were discovered 
by Mr. Smith, who was at the Soho Works, Bir- 
mingham, ‘on business connected with obtaining 
Watt's first engine for exhibition at the Museum of 
Patents.” Mr. Price, an agent for the Boulton 
family, brought some of those pictures to the 
notice of Mr. Smith, who confesses to have been 
deeply interested in, as he thought, the discovery 
of photographs of a much earlier date than any 
with which we were acquainted. Mr. Price exhi- 
bited, under the stimulants supplied by Mr. Smith, 
much zeal in the discovery of pictures, and of cir- 
cumstances connected with them which added to 
their interest. Stripped of much adventitious 
matter, the story of these productions took the 
following form. 

Mr. Francis Eginton, about 1780, worked, in 
connexion with Mr. Boulton, some secret process 
by which he could produce “ pictures from any 
painting” and “secure copies on paper, copper, 
canvas, &c.” Mr. Price informs Mr. Smith that 
“this transfer appears to have been in what was 
termed, in the documents he had found, ‘‘ dead 
colours.” When thus produced they were fre- 
quently finished as oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings, &c., and passed into the hands of Mr. 
Barney to colour. 

These pictures on paper, and those on metal, 
were stated to have been discovered amongst “a 
mass of papers taken out of Mr. Boulton’s library 
seventeen or twenty years ago; and at that time 
the library had not been opened for about fifty 

ars.” 

It should be stated here, that although Scheele, 
in 1777, published his discovery of the action of 
the solar rays on nitrate of silver, and on the dis- 


—proving thus, as he supposes, the discovery and 
practice of photography twenty years before the 
date of Thomas Wedgwood’s paper. 

Those pictures—we confine our attention, at 
present, to those on paper—are copies from oil 
paintings, or from prints. They are produced by 
juxtaposition, or by some process of transfer, 
which gives the reverse position to all parts. The 
figures are wrong as regards right and left. The 
pictures are generally of a peculiar umber-colour, 
resembling in many respects the tone often pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the salts of silver. 
So far they look like photographs. If they had 
been copies from oil paintings by means of the 
camera-obscura there would have been inequalities 
in them, which do not exist. This would naturally 
arise from the variations of chemical power in the 
radiations from surfaces of different colours. 

If copied by photography from engravings the 
lines of the engraving would be traceable. There 
are no indications of any. 

The colouring-matter of these pictures produces 
no stain, no dye, upon the paper ; it is easily rubbed 
off from the surface. In a copy from a picture by 
Angelica Kauffmann one figure has been omitted. 
These things point to a mechanical process, and 
are certainly adverse to the conclusions of the pro- 
duction of those pictures by a photographic one. 

Much stress has been laid on what appears to 
have been the fact, that albumen was used, and 
that fine weather was desirable in the preparation 
of the “‘ mechanical pictures.” The albumen was 
evidently employed to prevent the colour from 
sinking into the paper, and therefore are we enabled 
to remove it entirely by rubbing the paper with 
a damp finger. The fine weather was probably 
necessary to dry the varnish colours used on the 
albumen. 

Mr. M. P. W. Boulton, the grandson of Mr. 
Watt’s partner, has, with great care, examined all 
the evidence which has been brought forward, and 





| the results of that examination are given to the 
| public in four pamphlets. From the last of these, 





similar powers of the different coloured rays in | we select a few paragraphs, from letters written by 
effecting this change, it was not until 1802 that | Eginton, and for Boulton & Fothergill, in 1781-2, 
any attempt, as far as we know, was made to which completely settle the question against Pho- 
render this discovery available for producing pic- tography :— 
tures. At that time Mr. Thomas Wedgwood pub- “‘T have herewith sent the pictur of Penelopy, 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Institution ‘ An | upon glass, upon the terms I mentioned to you. 
Account of a Method of Copying Paintings upon Pleas to inform Mr. B. that when I have the 
Glass, and of making Profiles by the Agency of originale pictur to coppy, they will be better.” — 
Light upon Nitrate of Silver. With Observations (From Eginton to Hodges, March, 1782.) 
by H. Davy.’ That paper proves that Thomas; ‘In reply to your favour to our Mr. Boulton, 
Wedgwood produced photographs upon glass, on | we have to acquaint you that our mechanical 
paper and on leather, by “‘ direct solar light.” It | method of taking copies of pictures does not injure 
proves also that he used the camera-obscura, but the original, any more than the engraving of a 
found the images formed, “‘to be too faint to pro- | plate does the piece from whence it is engraven ; 
duce, in any moderate time, an effect upon the and, further, that the expense of making the 
nitrate of silver.” Davy states that he copied the | necessary apparatus for the copying of two portraits 
images produced by means of the solar micro- | would be in the same proportion as the engraving of 
scope ‘‘ without difficulty on prepared paper.” | a copper-plate to take off two impressions only ; 
Much ingenuity is evident in the endeavours hence you will readily conceive how high two 
made by Mr. Price to show that probably a society | copies would come if we were to execute them.” — 
known as the Zwnar Society, which sometimes met | Boulton & Co., to Mr. Garnett, March 13, 1781. 
at Soho House, numbering Boulton, Watt, Priest-| _‘‘ We have to say that our mechanical method 
ley, William Herschel, Joseph Banks, Benjamin | of doing them is such that we cannot make ’em of 
Franklin and Mr. Josiah Wedgwood amongst its | different sizes without being at a similar expense 
members, had much to do in the production of as the engraving of a plate to take off only two 
those pictures. There is not, however, the faintest |impressions.”—Boulton & Co., to Messrs. Clarke & 
trace of evidence to show that this society was | Green, 16 July, 1781.” 
in any way concerned in their production. There | Mr. M. P. W. Boulton remarks, “‘ In various 
is plenty of evidence to prove that the pictures articles in journals it has been inferred that the 
on paper in Mr. Smith’s possession, are ex- | polygraphic copies must have been produced by 
amples of the results of Eginton’s process, what- | some photographic process because they are spoken 
ever that may have been. These pictures are of in old documents as ‘sun-pictutes,’ but I can- 
called in documents left by Eginton and Boulton not find that such is the case. * * I have seen 
“Mechanical Paintings.” There appears to have | nothing showing that they were called ‘sun 
been an exhibition in the Strand, in 1788, of pictures’ in contemporary documents or by the 
“Polygraphic Pictures,” by Mr. Joseph Booth, | persons who were actually concerned in their pro- 





and these are supposed to have been of the same 
description as those prepared at Soho. This may 
or may not have been the case. j 

The question is, how were the pictures, prepared 
by Eginton and sold by Boulton, produced? Mr. 
Smith, relying on Mr. Price, who brings forward 
the evidence of the existence of a camera-obscura 
in Soho House, and tells of “a dark tent and 
nothing but a picture on the table,” rushes to the 
conclusion that they are sun-pictwres (photographs), 


duction.” 

The pictures on paper are, therefore, certainly 
not photographs. It is equally certain that the 
two pictures on metal plates are photographs. 
Were they produced by Boulton or Eginton, or by 
any other person, at the date assigned to them, viz. 
about 1791% One of these photographs has been, 
unfortunately, very nearly obliterated by a pho- 
tographer to whom it was intrusted for, if possible, 
restoration. The remaining one is said to preserve 





a view of Soho House, “before the alterations, 
which were made previous to 1791.” 

hese pictures may be Daguerreotypes, or they 
may be examples of M. Niepce’s Heliographic 
process, but, if the former, they would date no 
further back than 1839; if the latter, they would 
have been produced between 1814 and 1828. We 
are told, at first, on the authority of Price, that 
those plates were found with the ‘mechanical 
pictures” in Mr. Boulton’s private library seventeen 
or twenty years ago, “and at that time the lib 
had not been opened for about fifty years.” Mr. M. 
P. W. Boulton replies to this in his first pamphlet : 
‘‘ This representation,” he says, “ of the case is by 
no means accurate. The library in question was 
not hermetically sealed. The room itself was in 
constant use, and the books freely accessible.” 

Much has been said respécting a camera- 
obscuta which was known to have been in exist- 
ence in Soho House, and to have been used b 
some members of the family.. Admitting this, it 
does not advance the inquiry in the slightest 
degree. At the end of the last century, the camera- 
obscura was very commonly employed by artists 
and amateurs, for copying landscapes and build- 
ings; and Thomas Wedgwood certainly made 
experiments with a camera-obscura before 1802. 
All the evidence given by Price is rendered value- 
less by the following statement made by Mr. 
M. P.W. Boulton, in his ‘Remarks’: “ Concerning 
Price, I have found that he has been guilty of 
great dishonesty, having fraudulently appropriated 
a large sum of money. In his letters to me he has 
confessed that, for many years, he has abused the 
confidence reposed in him. * * It is obvious that, 
if I suppressed such circumstances, and allowed 
his testimony to enjoy the credit due to that of an 
upright person, I should myself be doing great 
wrong to the public, and to those who are now 
considered the inventors of photography.” Mr. 
Boulton continues: ‘‘ With reference to the subject 
of the camera, I find that there were two cameras 
in the library at Soho: a camera-obscura and @ 
camera-lucida. Both were frequently used by Miss 
Wilkinson. She used the camera-obscura for pho- 
tography properly so called (é.e., for making pictures 
by means of a lens), but she used it far more fre- 
quently for making copies of objects by drawing.” 
Miss Wilkinson is said to have known nothing of 
photography before the publication of the discoveries 
of Daguerre and Talbot, and the pictures on the 
metal plates are so like the first productions of an 
amateur, that we need not, in all probability, look 
further back than the time when this lady was 
studying photography. Mr. M. P. W. Boulton 
says, “I find that the portion of the library in 
question, called the back library (the room in which 
the camera, photographs, &c., were found), was 
used by Miss Wilkinson as her studio.” 

It is now proved that the photograph alleged to 
be a representation of Soho House before the altera- 
tions, is not so. The photograph shows a house of 
two stories, and old Soho House was, according to 
the evidence of Mrs. Townsend and Samuel Vale, 
three stories high. It is, then, suggested that it 
may be a picture of Holker House, near Carke, 
in Lancashire, with which Eginton was at one 
time connected, and the evidence of Miss Stockdale 
is brought forward in support of this. Mr. Boulton 
gives a lithographed view of Holker House, 
together with a sketch from the photograph, and a 
restoration of Soho House therefrom. It would be 
incorrect to say there was no resemblance between 
the two; but it would not be difficult to pick out 
many houses in the Midland Counties, of any one 
of which the indistinct photograph might be con- 
sidered as a copy.” 

The conclusion at which we arrive from a most 
careful examination of the entire question is, that 
the received history of photographic discovery is 
not in the slightest degree disturbed by the 
“ mechanical pictures,” or the photographs, found 
at Soho, Birmingham. 








5 OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Prince of Wales, as President of the Society 
of Arts, will present the Society’s medals and 
prizes at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, the 24th of 





June. 
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On Wednesday evening, the Prince of Wales 
presided at the annual dinner of the Literary Fund; 
making the usual compliments to_ literature and 
men of letters, with appropriate grace. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to about 2,000/. 

Among the royal collections at Windsor, a map 
has been discovered, which has on it the earliest 
known instance of the word America. It is a mappe- 
monde, or map of the world, by Leonardo da 
Vinci. At the next meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. Major, of the British Museum, 
will explain the particulars connected with the 
character and discovery of this interesting map. 

The Emperor Napoleon is understood to have 
offered himself as a candidate for the vacant chair 
of Mechanics, in the Academy of Sciences. Some 
opposition is made to His Majes*y’s claim, but his 
election may be considered as quite safe. J 

More than one friend of Dr. Newman asks our 
attention toa paragraph in our last notice of the 
‘Apologia,’ in which weappear to have drawn a wrong 
conclusion from the words employed to record the 
conviction of his call. One of our Correspondents 
says :—‘“‘ Your reviewer, in the notice of Dr. New- 
man’s ‘Apologia pro Vita sua,’ Part III., in the 
Atheneum of May 14, has by mistaking what he 
says, done the author a serious injury, though of 
course unintentionally. I have had no communi- 
cation with Dr. Newman, and cannot know whether 
the review has met his eye. But, as his friend, I 
am very anxious, for his sake, that the misappre- 
hension should be corrected as early as possible. 
Your reviewer supposes that Dr. Newman still 
retains a conviction that he is elected to eternal 
glory; in other words, that he still holds the doctrine 
of final perseverance, or inamissable justification. 
But his own words convey the very contrary mean- 
ing. He says: ‘One of the first books I read, was 
a work of Romaine’s; I neither recollect the title 
nor the contents, except one doctrine, which of 
course I do not include among those which I believe 
to have come from a divine source, viz., the doctrine 
of final perseverance. I received it at once, and 
believed that the inward conversion of which I was 
conscious (and of which I still am more certain than 
that I have hands and feet) would last into the 
next life, and that I was elected to eternal glory.’ 
Upon this, the reviewer observes, that ‘it is well to 
know that this conviction of his being chosen for 
eternal glory has never passed away.’ Dr. Newman 
Says that he is still certain of the fact of his inward 
conversion ; but he does not say that he is certain 
of his election to eternal glory, and that he still 
holds the doctrine of the certainty of final perse- 
verance. So far from it, that he expressly and 
carefully repudiates it. For he says he does not 
of course include that doctrine among those which 
he believes to have come from a divine source. It is 
evident that he rejects that doctrine now as a mat- 
ter of course, because he is a Catholic, and no Catho- 
lic can hold it. What then Dr. Newman really 
says is, that he still retains the conviction of his 
conversion at a certain period; but that the one 
doctrine in question, which he received then, he 
rejects now, as not having come from a divine 
source.”—As we quoted the passage on which’our 
remark was based,—the passage given above,—our 
readers had already before them the means of cor- 
recting an apparently erroneous inference. 

The first of the summer exhibitions of the Royal 
Botanic Society will be held to-day, Saturday, at 
the Gardens in Regent's Park. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to be held at Burlington 
House next Monday, the Patron’s, or Victoria, 
Gold Medal will be presented to Capt. Grant, forhis 
journey from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial 
Africa to Egypt, in company with Capt. Speke, and 
for his contributions to the work of that explorer. 
The Founder’s Gold Medal for the encouragement 
of Geographical Science, will be given to Baron C. 
von der Decken, for his two surveys of the lofty 
mountains of Kilimandjaro, which he is alleged to 
have ascertained to be capped with snow and to 
have an altitude of not less than 20,000 feet. A 
testimonial has also been awarded by the Royal 
Geographical Society to Mr. Gifford Palgrave, for 
his adventurous journey across Arabia. 








The President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers has issued cards for a Conversazione on 
Tuesday evening, the 31st of May. 


The President and Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, supported by the President and 
Council of the Camden Society, have presented a 
memorandum to Sir James Wilde, on the subject 
of allowing greater freedom to literary inquirers in 
their researches among Wills. They remind Sir 
James that Sir Cresswell Cresswell, under date of 
March 11, 1862, conceded the privilege of free 
search among the Wills and Act Books. Since 
that date, some further documents have been 
deposited in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
and a question has arisen—which only Sir James 4 
can settle—as to whether Sir Cresswell’s regulation 
shall be understood as extending to these further 
papers. The officers think they should not: the 
men of letters very naturally think they should, 
and appeal to the new Judge to complete the wise 
act of his predecessor in office.—A second point 
is also brought under his notice. The probability 
that an Inventory of Shakspeare’s goods and chattels 
exists in the Prerogative Court was lately shown in 
the Atheneum, and the circumstance affords the 
Antiquaries a strong argument in favour of admit- 
ting inquirers to examine the Inventories. We 
cannot imagine that Sir James will refuse the boon 
desired by so many persons of eminence, the regu- 
lations which they pray for being in the spirit of 
all our recent governmental action in regard to 
letters. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have published an 
English translation of M. Victor Hugo’s volume 
on Shakspeare. M. Hugo, like -aJl great masters 
of style, is a very difficult author to translate. M. 
Baillot has done his best; and, on the whole, he 
has erred on the side of preserving the literal 
truth, at the cost, perhaps, of some grace and 
sparkle. 

A very nice little book, called ‘The Gossiping 
Photographer on the Rhine,’ with “ Frith, Reigate” 
as author’s or publisher's name and residence on the 
title-page, has made its appearance. It is a record 
of a journey made up the Rhine, in company with 
a camera; the pen and the lens working pleasantly 
together to a common end. After the thousand 
and one flimsy souvenirs of that beautiful river 
(which it is now the fashion to abuse, mainly, be- 
cause it is nearer home than the Guadalquivir and 
the Nile), we are glad to compare notes of memory 
over these literal transcripts. A companion volume, 
called ‘ The Gossiping Photographer at Hastings,’ 
leads over ground which is scarcely more familiar 
than the Rhine. Chit-chat and pretty pictures 
make an attractive book. 


We hear that C. C. and M. E. Bertolacci, the 
two artists who have undertaken to reproduce 
Turner’s ‘England and Wales, are young ladies, 
not gentlemen. The fact makes the beauty of 
their work the more remarkable. 


Among the various modes of celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Shak- 
speare, not the least worthy of notice is that of a 
number of the citizens of Montreal who have con- 
tributed, in subscriptions of ten dollars, the sum of 
seventeen hundred dollars (3401. sterling), to found 
a gold medal for annual competition in the M‘Gill 
University, to be called the Shakspeare Medal. It 
is to be given in an honour course in English 
literature, to comprise especially the Works of 
Shakspeare and the Literature of England from his 
time to that of Addison, with such other subjects 
as the University may appoint. The medal is to 
be executed by Wyon, and is to bear on the obverse 
the head of the poet and on the reverse an appro- 
priate English inscription. A copy in bronze is to 
be given to each subscriber as a memorial of the 
occasion. Mr. Thomas D. King, of Montreal, is 
especially mentioned in the deed of gift as the 
originator of the project.—It may be mentioned, 
in further illustration of the interest taken in the 
promotion of education in connexion with the 
M‘Gill University, that within a short time a 
gold medal in mathematics and physical science 
has been endowed by Mr. Molson, of Montreal, 
and one in geology and natural science by our 
provincial geologist, Sir W. E. Logan; and 








that the presentation of the deed of gift of the 
Shakspeare medal took place in the Library of the 
University, a room which, with its carved oak 
furniture and the Convocation Hall connected with 
it, is the gift of a citizen of Montreal, William 
Molson, Esq. 

Among the fag-ends of our literature come 
advertisements, which the advertisers twist into 
every possible form to attract attention. Who has 
not stood firm or quailed under the question ‘Do 
you bruise your oats?”—according as he had or had 
not procured the indispensable machine? There ig 
a sort of advertisement which has been more or less 
in vogue with religious persons and associations ag 

ong as we remember anything ; which declined 
under the spread of knowledge and of reverence, ag 
we thought, and which now seems to raise its head 
again. Under our door has been thrust a slip of 
paper printed on both sides, bearing the impress of 
the ‘‘ London Gospel Tract Depdt” and 2s. 3d. per 


thousand as the price. We can never object to the 


dissemination, in any way, of serious exhortation 
or serious argument, be the subject what it may: 
but the following is not serious. On one side we 
find ‘“‘ Your soul! is it saved? If not, come to 
Jesus. He casts out none that come.” On the other 
side are some texts. This is a poor copy of “Do 
you bruise your oats?” It is also irreverent, because 
it treats a high subject in imitation of announce- 
ments which were intended to excite attention by 
raising laughter. It will be defended by the plea 
that there are some whom it will attract: but. this 
is no justification for a course which will disgust 
many. It is a known fact that books written 
expressly against Christianity have converted some 
to Christianity. And the same argument would be 
equally valid in favour of turning Punch into 
a kind of miracle-play, and hawking salvation 
through the streets to the tune of the Old 
Hundredth on the pipes, accompanied by the double 
drum. When these things are publicly exposed, 
they will be amended ; for they are too absurd to 
bear the light. We remind those who scatter these 
slips that when St. Paul declared he would be all 
things to all men, he meant that he would in every 
case adapt the thing to the man: he did not mean 
that he would fling all things among all men, that 
each might choose for himself. If they can find the 
persons who would be caught by the above, let 
them find, and catch: but the indiscriminate offer 
of a bruise-your-oats advertisement is an insult to 
common sense. 

‘When and where,” writes a friend in Paris, 
‘will the improvements, restorations, and altera- 
tions now going on in this truly imperial city 
come to an end? Never, assuredly, while Napo- 
leon the Third reigns. For, independently of 
work to be done incidental to plans approved, 
I am informed, on reliable authority, that the 
Emperor has designs prepared for embellishing 
his capital which he can never hope to see 
carried out, so gigantic and vast are they. 
The newest extensive improvement for which 
designs have been made is that of a spacious park 
for the recreation of the population of the Buttes 
St.-Chaumont. The park will contain 55 acres, 
and will be bounded by a boulevard 72 feet wide, 
with houses only on one side. The grounds will 
be planted and otherwise ornamented, and will 
contain vast reservoirs to supply fountains. The 
improvements going on near the Arc de Triomphe 
are almost bewildering. Calling on a friend near 
that locality, I found the street where she lived 
cut into four portions, it being contemplated to run 
avenues through the divisions, all of which will be 
flanked by houses of a palatial description. Among 
the most notable new buildings is that of the 
Station of the Chemin-de-Fer du Nord, which for 
vastness and admirable arrangements is assuredly 
the noblest edifice of its kind, and worthy, in all 
respects, of being the terminus of a line linking 
France and England. Another Station of almost 
equal grandeur will ere long decorate the metropolis. 
The greatly-increasing traffic of the Orleans Railway 
renders a new station necessary; and it is worthy of 
mention that two plans submitted to government 
were rejected as not being sufficiently stately, and 
the Company have been obliged to prepare one more 
in keeping with the Station of the Northern Railway. 
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It is melancholy to contrast all these improve- 
‘ments with London. Compare, for example, Place 
St.-Jacques, in the heart of Paris, and our Leicester 
Square: the former abounding with beauties 
architectural and floral; the latter so deplorably | 
vile that it is a disgrace to us, and especially to | 
those who have authority in such matters. Well 
may the French government feel anxious respect- 
ing the welfare of their army of Parisian workmen. 
A recent Official Report states that their average 
earnings are twenty per cent. less than those of 
English operatives. This fact is the more sur- 
prising because the Paris workman fights the 

at life-bread battle every day in the week, 
whereas, happily, his English brother rests from his 
labours on Sunday. It is perhaps to be lamented 
that by far the greater number of new houses 
in Paris are built on so uniform a plan as to render } 
it impossible that the city can be picturesque. 
‘Vraiment,’ said a Parisian to me the other day, 
‘Paris deviendra une ruche,’ all the new houses 
being as like to each other as cells in a bee-hive. 
However this may be, great variety is conspicuous 
in the decorations of the houses, which are frequently 
so élaborate as to add enormously to their cost. 
Nor are sanitary measures overlooked. Amelio- 
ration in this most important feature was loudly 
ealled for, and already many improvements have 
been made. Among numerous propositions to 
render the city more salubrious is one emanating 
from M. Robinet, which, from its novelty, deserves 
mention. This gentleman's scheme is to purify 
the sewers and prevent pestilential exhalations 
issuing from them by establishing a communication 
between the sewers and the furnaces of large 
manufactories burning coal. By this means a 
draught would be produced, carrying all the 
infected air into the fires, where it would be de- 
composed. The consumption of coal in Paris is 
700 millions of kilogrammes annually. Supposing 
the combustion of one-tenth only of this to be 
turned to account for producing a draught, then 
four millions of cubic métres of pure air would be 
daily carried through the sewers, being seven times 
the volume of air that they contain.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.—Admittance (from Eight 
till Seven), 18.; Catalogue, 1s. 2 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. __ 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools—is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


Mr. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDIA, 
THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street. Daily from Ten till Six o’clock.—Admission, 1s. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— NOW ON VIEW, 
CROMWELL WITH HIS FA MILY, painted by Charles Lucy. 
—Open from Ten till Five. 








EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— NOW ON VIEW, 
Selous’s great Picture of THE CRUCIFIXION, 16 feet by 10, 
containing 300 Figures ; the City of Ancient Jerusalem, with its 
Temples, Palaces and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and 
the Boenery round about. Mr. John Bowden’s Descriptive Lec- 
ture at 12, 2,and 4 daily.—Open from Ten till Five. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—NOW ON VIEW, Carl 

Werner's THIRTY Original DRAWINGS of JERUSALEM 

BETHLEHEM, and the HOLY PLACES.—Open from Ten till 
ve. 





ON VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALEs, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H. 
Thomas, who was present at the Ceremony: by gracious command 
of Her Majesty the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street, daily, from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s.—The 
Invitation Cards issued for the Private View may still be made 
available for free admissions. 


. The SCANDINAVIAN GALLERY, 7, Haymarket, admission 
in Aid of the Danish Widows and Orphans of the Fallen Soldiers. 
iS NOW OPEN, with Original Pictures by the most celebrated 
Foreign Artists, daily from Ten to Six o’clock. 

HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
Fight of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘The Afterglow in Egypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 

cture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
Nine till Six and from Seven till Ten.—Admission, during the 
day, 1s. ; in the evening, 6d. 


MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY. 
—THE PYRAMID, to be followed by the BARD and his BIRTH- 
DAY, by W. Brough, Esq., and (for a few Se only) Mr. John 
Parry’s Description of MRS. ROSELEAF’S LITTLE EVENING 
PARTY. Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent Street. Every 
Evening y+ Saturday), at Eight; Thursday and Saturday 
Mornings, at Three. 

















SCIENCE 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—May 12.—General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—The list of selected candidates for elec- 
tion and the following papers were read: ‘Second 
Part of the Supplement to two Papers on Mortality, 
published in PAil. Trans., in 1820 and 1825,’ by 
Mr. B. Gompertz.—‘ Investigations of the Specific 
Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodies,’ by Hermann 
Kopp.—‘ On some Foraminifera from the North 
Atlantic and Arctic Oveans, including Davis’s 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay,’ by Mr. W. K. Parker and 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones. 





GeroLocicaL. — May 11.—W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Messrs. T. Carring- 
ton, J. B. Even, The Rev. J. H. Timins, and H. 
Woodward, were elected Fellows. The following 
communications were read:—‘ On a Section with 
Mammalian Remains near Thame,’ by T. Codring- 
ton, Esq. A railway-cutting through a hill between 
Oxford and Thame having exposed a section of 
certain gravel-beds, from which many mammalian 
remains were collected, the author now gave a short 
description of the section and a list of the bones he 
had obtained from it. The hill is nearly surrounded 
by the Thame and two small tributaries, and con- 
sists of Kimmeridge clay capped by a bed of coarse 
gravel overlain by sandy clay. The gravel consists 
of chalk-flints, pebbles derived from the Lower 
Greensand, and fragments of mica-schist, &c., 
indicating a northern drift origin; it contained 
many bones of elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox and 
deer, and a single phalanx of a small carnivore, 
but no flint implements were discovered.—‘ On a 
Deposit at Stroud, containing Flint Implements, 
Land and Freshwater Shells, &c.,’ by E. Witchell, 
Esq. In the construction of a reservoir near the 
summit of the hill above the town of Stroud, the 
author observed, about two feet from the surface, 
a deposit of tufa containing land-shells, with a few 
freshwater bivalves; in it he subsequently dis- 
covered several flint flakes of a primitive type, and 
in the overlying earth a few pieces of rude pottery. 
As the deposit is situated on the spur of a hill 
nearly separated from the surrounding country by 
deep valleys, and as Mr. Witchell considered it to 
be comparatively recent, he concluded that it had 
been formed in a pond or lake, which had been 
caused by a landslip from the higher ground pro- 
ducing a dam that stopped the down-flow into the 
valley of the water of the neighbouring springs.— 
‘On the White Limestone of Jamaica, and its 
Associated Intrusive Rocks,’ by A. Lennox, Esq. 
—‘Facts and Observations connected with the 
Earthquake which occurred in England on the 
morning of the 6th of October, 1863,’ by Fort- 
Major T. Austin. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 12.—O. Mor- 
gan, Esq., M.P., V.P., in the chair.—C. Faulkner, 
Esq. exhibited a weight, apparently for a quarter- 
angel.—A. Ashpitel, Esq. exhibited a bronze celt 
and a dagger, bearing an inscription of four lines 
in German on the blade.—W. H. Black, Esq. 
communicated some notes on an inscription on a 
bell, exhibited at the previous meeting by Mr. 
Ashpitel.—A. Goldsmid, Esq. communicated a 
paper ‘On the Republic of Andorra.’ 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASsOcIATION.—May 
11.—Annual Meeting.—N. Gould, V.P., in the 
chair.—The Report of the auditors appointed to 
examine the accounts of the Association was read, 
and it appeared that, during the year 1863, the 
sum of 545. 6s. 3d. had been received, and pay- 
ments made of 478/. 0s. 7d., leaving a balance in 
favour of the Association of 671. 5s. 8d. Fifty-six 
Associates had been elected, thirty had withdrawn, 
and ten had died. It was proposed, also, to erase 
twelve Associates for non-payment of their sub- 
scriptions. Not a single debt remained unpaid. 
The congress held at Leeds under the presidency 
of Lord Houghton, had been very successful, and 
Ipswich had been appointed for this year as the 
place of meeting, George Tomline, Esq., M.P., the 
President ; to commence on the 8th of August, 
and to be carried on to the 13th, inclusive. — 





A ballot was taken for Officers and Council for 
1864-5, when the following were elected : President, 
G. Tomline, M.P.; Vice-Presidents, Sir C. R. 
Boughton, Bart., J. Copland, M.D., G. Godwin, 
N. Gould, J. Heywood, G. V. Irving, T. J. Petti- 
grew, and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, D.C.L.; Treasurer, 
T. J. Pettigrew ; Secretaries, J. R. Planché ( Rouge 
Croix), H. Syer Cuming, and E. Roberts; Secre- 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, T.Wright ; Paleo- 
grapher, C. Hopper; Curator and Librarian, 
G. R. Wright; Council, G. G. Adams, G. Ade, 
T. Blashill, W. D. Haggard, J. O. Halliwell, 
G. M. Hills, Lord Houghton, T. W. King, J. Lee, 
LL.D., E. Levien, W. C. Marshall, T. Page, 
R. N. Philipps, J. W. Previté, S. R. Solly, J. W. 
Walton, and C. F.Whiting; Auditors, R. Hannah 
and W. Yewd.—The obituary notices of members 
deceased during the year were ordered to be read 
at the next meeting. 


InstTiITUTE OF British ArcHITECTS. —May 16. 
—E. Christian, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. 
F. Hayward announced that the competition for 
the prize of 25 guineas, offered by Mr. G. Bailey 
Denton, through the Society of Arts, for the best 
designs for agricultural cottages, had been decided. 
Upon the application of the Society to the Council 
of the Institute, he (Mr. Hayward) was appointed 
to act as one of the judges in conjunction with 
two other gentlemen, one a builder and the other 
a surveyor.—The Rev. E. Cutts read a paper, ‘On 
some Examples of Mural Painting.’-—The second 
paper read was by Mr. J. P. St.-Aubyn, ‘An 
Account of the Repairs of the Temple Church, 
London.’ 


Society or Arts.—May 11.—W. Hawes, Esq., 
Chairman of the Council, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘The Economy of Agricultural Cottages, 
considered with regard to the Interests, the Posi- 
tion, and the Duties of the Labourer, the Tenant 
Farmer, and the Landowner,’ by J. Bailey Den- 
ton, Esq. 


Syro-Ecypri1an.—May 10.—The Rev. H. B. 
Cowper in the chair.—J. Bonomi, Esq. read a 
paper, ‘On the Alabaster Sarcophagus preserved 
in the Museum of Sir John Soane.’ Mr. Bonomi 
commenced by an extract from Belzoni’s ‘ Travels 
in Egypt,’ describing the tomb in the Biban el 
Molitk, in which the Sarcophagus was found on 
the 18th of October, 1817, and illustrated that 
traveller's very animated description by a section 
and plan of the catacomb, which is excavated to a 
depth of 100 yards into the solid rock. The sar- 
cophagus is completely covered with hieroglyphics 
and 659 figures, all of which were originally filled 
in with a blue paste. The subjects on both sides 
are of a religious character, while that on the floor 
of the sarcophagus is personal. Two subjects of 
particular interest were pointed out, one as repre- 
senting the ancient Cosmical philosophy, and the 
other as exhibiting in a very perfect manner 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. Mr. Bonomi 
also stated that the sarcophagus revealed two 
remarkable features which have not been seen in 
any other example: the first is the existence of 
two holes at each end of the lid, for the admission 
of ropes to insure the gradual adjustment of the 
cover into its proper place; and the next the 
evidence of a means of preserving the edges of 
the sarcophagus from fracture during the process of 
lowering, and affording the means of hermetically 
closing it. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—May 17.—Dr. J. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—The following new Mem- 
bers were elected: J. G. Musgrave, W. C. Lucy, 
the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, T. Lucas, Hon. 
Roden Noel, W. H. Levy, C. P. Modehian, J. 
Moore, W. Newmarch, Dr. Piesse, J. Radcliffe, 
8. Solly, J. A. Youl, J. Middleton, Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, the Earl of Southesk, J. Smyth, F. W. 
Mork, C. H. Luxmoore, P. Spencer, H. K. Spark, 
J. S. Noldwritt, Prof. Leitner, T. Cannon, Rev. 
Dr. Spooner, J. Mill, C. Harcourt, J. B. Perrin. 
—Dr. Brice Smyth was elected Local Secretary 
for Belfast—The following papers were read: ‘On 
a Bone-Cave at Kirkhead, Ulverstone,’ by J. Bol- 
ton, Esq., with Introduction by G. E. Roberts, 
Esq.—‘ On Human Remains from Peterborough,’ 
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by G. E. Roberts, Esq. and C. C. Blake, Esq.— 
‘On the Introduction of Syphilis into the New 
World; and ‘ On the Diseases of the New World,’ 
by W. Bollaert, Esq. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Geographical, 1.—Anniversary. 
Tves. Linnean, 3—Anniversary. - : 
—  Ethnological, 4.—Anniversary.—' Empirical and Scientific 
Physiognomy,’ Dr. Donovan. 
— Engineers, 8.—‘ Machinery employed in sinking Artesian 
Wells on the Continent,’ Mr. Burnell. 
- Zoological, 9.—‘ Occurrence of a Species of Fin-Whale on 
the Coast of Norfolk,’ Mr. W. H. Flower; ‘Species of 
Cuckoo of the Genus Neomorphus,’ Dr. Sclater. 
= Royal Institution, 3.—Animal Life,’ Prof. Marshall. 

. Geological, 8.—‘ Notes on North-Western Himalayas,’ 
Capt. Godwin - Austen ; ‘Cetacean Fossils, termed 
Ziphius by Cuvier,’ Prof. Huxley; ‘Rhetic Beds and 
White Lias of Somerset,’ Mr. Dawkins. 

— British Archeological, 8'.—‘Sepulchral Antiquities, 

Helmingham, Suffolk,’ Rev. Mr. Cardew; ‘ Obituary 
Notices of Members deceased during ’63,’ Mr. Pettigrew. 





Tavrs, Antiquaries, 8:.—‘A Mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci,’ | 


Mr. R. H. Major ; ‘ Relics from an Anglo-Saxon Ceme- 
tery, Oxon,’ Mr. Stephen Stone; ‘Antiquities from 
Saxon Graves, near Bedford,’ Mr. Perceval. 


Royal, 8}. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Music, 1600—1750,’ Prof. Hullah. 
Royal Institution, 8.—‘ Greek Art,’ Mr. Pool 


Pa. ‘oole. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Falling Stars,’ Mr. A. Herschel. 


Sar. 








PINE ARTS 
—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. G. A. Storey’s design for the picture of The 
Meeting of William Seymour and the Lady Arabella 
Stuart at the Court of James the First, 1609 (No. 
465) is open to the objections, that it has two 
centres, and that the artist has put his principal 
characters too much on one side of the canvas. 
Had he styled this work ‘The Court of James the 
First,’ the title would have been a happy one. As 
it is, the figure of James—who comes hobbling 
into the great chamber, wearing that preposter- 
ously stuffed suit and high-heeled shoes—is made 
the leading point in the composition, not only 
through its position, but by its colour supplying 
the brightest note in the whole work. The lord 
and lady, both excellent figures, the latter having 
much facial beauty, salute each other with the queer 
grandeur of folks in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The background and accessories 
are painted with care, and evince much study of 
authorities. In other respects than those influenced 
by the confusion of design to which we have 


of the tables, and is dead ; the other is desperately 
wounded, and is carried away by some friends. 
A woman and her child lament the dead man; 
there is a good point made by the efforts of the 
latter to console her mother, scarce understanding 
the sorrow that has fallen ypon her.—Tranquillity 
(591), by Mr. C. E. Perugini, treats with some hard- 
ness of painting alady, whoreposes herself by leaning 
against a low garden-wall. There is much grace in 





| The child by her side is well painted.—Mr, 4, 
Thompson’s The Plague-Stricken (549), a lady and’ 
her lover, who have been seated at table, when 
the latter was struck by disease, has many power. 
fully-thought-out points of design and much 

| Cleverly-painted workmanship; the expressions are 

| good, but both figures are disproportioned.—The 
| fresco-picture, by Mr. Albert Moore (1062), repre. 
| Senting the Seasons, although it is without a title 


the attitude, and, so far as we are able to judge of | or artist’s name in the Catalogue, and hung in the 


the same in the elevated position of the picture, 
some good drawing in the figure. The background 
is crudely coloured. 

A few figure pictures, some of them of admirable 
quality, remain to be noticed. Mr. J. A. Fitz- 
gerald’s idea of showing a vidette upon a field of 
battle, keeping watch at night and seeing the spirits 
of the slain leaving their bodies, was a cleverly 
conceived one; he has painted the subject, which 


| admits of either very grand or very feeble treat- 


adverted, this painting is admirable ; the workman.- | 


ship is solid, the light and shade carefully studied. 
As regards colour, there is displayed something of 


the same confusion as appears in the design. The | 


composition, in all its elements, needs “‘ getting 
together.”— Miss R. Solomon’s Harry Esmond’s Wel- 


come at Walcote (502) would be a much better picture | 


if it were more carefully painted (to repeat Gold- 
smith’s inimitable criticism). The colour is dirty, 
but the manner in which the figures are grouped 
and put upon the canvas is excellent. The design 
has good dramatic elements.—Mrs. E. M. Ward’s 
picture of the young Princes in the Tower (565), 


in one of the prison-rooms and moodily pining, 
and his brother coming into the chamber, ushered 
by the Duke of Gloucester, has many excellent 
points about it. The attitude of the King is pathetic, 
the expression good; but the action is hardly 
rendered with care enough to make it worthy of 
the face, while the execution of the face itself, e. g. 
in the drawing, might be improved. The action 
and face of the Duke of York are commendable 
for simplicity and truth of child-like character. 

Mr. W. Gale’s picture, Turtle-Doves—Jerusalem, 
1862 (7), Syrian girl standing against a sunny 
wall, shows marked improvement and added 
solidity, as well as softness of execution.—Mr. C. 
S. Lidderdale’s Counting the Change (455), a 
country-girl seated on a stile, has some pleasant 
colour; the action and expression are good.—Mr. 
Tidemand’s Old Norwegian Duel (542) is painted 
in the dry manner with which the International 
Exhibition made the English public familiar as 
@ characteristic of the Scandinavian schools. It 
represents the hall of a Norwegian house, with 
tables spread and persons gathered about the 
fire-place; the feast has been interrupted by a 
quarrel between two men, and they, after the Nor- 
wegian fashion, have fought with axes upon the 
spot of their disagreement. One of the combatants 
lies extended on a sort of settle, by the side of one 


ment, with a great deal of spirit, but hardly well 
enough to be worthy of the thought. His work is 
styled After the Battle (80).—Rest (109), by Mr. G. 
Mawley, a mower reposing in the shadow of some 
trees in a water-meadow, is rather thinly painted, 
but good in colour, and shows love of nature. <Al- 
though they are landscapes, we may here include 
two other works by this artist. The Wharfe, Bolton 
Abbey (21), which lacks solidity of painting, but is 
valuable for its breadth and truth of tone. An Oat- 
field, Yorkshire, (608) is almost as interesting as 
the last.—Moss Troopers fording a Morass (129), 
by Mr. F. Weekes—a couple of such fellows at a 
loss with regard to their road, one of them sounding 
a pool with the staff of his gisarme, while his 
mounted companion looks on—is full of spirit, but 
rather painty.—Music versus Work (147), by Mr. 
Worrall—a boy loitering on an errand while solac- 
ing himself with the sound of a tin flute, has the face 
and figure drawn with much skill, the former being 
full of humorous expression. This work is, like 
those of so many of our younger artists, opaque and 
incomplete in execution. There is one good thing 
to be expected out of the evil so observable, i. e. 
that the painters are evidently aiming at a manlier 
style of treatment than obtained favour a very 
few years since.—Zhe Launch (177), by Mr. C. 1 
Johnson, shows the crew of a fishing-boat hauling 
on an anchor placed out to sea so as to draw their 
craft from the shore; there is much good and 
nature-loving painting in this work,—the figures 
lack spirited action.—Miss M. E. Edwards's picture 
from ‘As You Like It,’ Act v. scene 2, (206) is 
cleverly composed, expressive, well though rather 
timidly painted, and, on the whole, so good a 
work as to promise highly for the artist, if she con- 
tinues to paint so thoughtfully—Mr. W. Gale’s 
Poland, 1863 (245)—a peasant binding the blade 


| of a scythe to a staff; a woman, holding a 





| baby, lies at his feet; the vista of a village shows 
representing Edward the Fifth seated in a chair | 


Cossack devilries going on—has so much spirit 
and vigorous expression that we regret it is not 
better placed.—Mr. G. Richmond’s Comus (300) 
reminds us of Mr. Singleton, R.A., and the pretty 
things that were done in the beginning of this 
century. It has that old subject where “the 
measure” of dancers is broken off at the approach 
of strange feet, and is weakly painted, badly drawn, 
and scattered in composition. The genius which 
gave life to Messrs. Sandys and Poynter’s themes, 
trite as they are, is not here.—Mr. M. Stone, in 
his picture, styled Working and Shirking (418), a 
deserter from the army being led away captive 
before the eyes of his village friends, delivers a 
moral against himself. It is long since we saw 
such flagrantly bad drawing, so many dispro- 
portions, and a landscape so meretriciously 
painted as those of this work. One only of the 
figures has a head that fits him; the expressions 
are commonplace. This is a sad falling-off from 
the quality of that excellent picture, ‘The Sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon,’ here three or four 
years ago.—Mr. Callcott’s representation of the 
effects upon a village audience of a sermon from 
a bad preacher (503) has, in the face of a lady, 
who, dressed in her “church-going” clothes, sits 
in the front, capital expression. The colour of the 
picture, commendable in other respects, is injured 
by the predominating coldness of this lady’s dress. 





| Sculpture Room, will, by its own singular merits, 
; commend itself to every one who understands Art, 
The poetical feeling evinced in its design, the noble 
and pathetic character of the figures, and the fine 
expressions of their faces, no less than the beauty of 
some phases of colouring this picture exhibits, will 
redeem, in the opinions of competent judges, the 
inevitable shortcomings of a young painter while 
working with a material in which he is little prac. 
tised. We have already described this work : see 
Athen. No. 1895. 

The class of portraits exhibited this year ig 
neither very large nor very valuable. A few note. 
worthy exceptions prove the rule. Let us speak 
primarily of Mr. J. P. Knight’s five works. General 
Cabrera (46) is a solidly and boldly painted head 
and bust of the famous Spanish commander, wear- 
ing a red ribbon across his breast ; a characteristic 
likeness. In the portrait of LZ. Gambart, Esq. (198) 
the same qualities are observable, but in an inferior 
degree. The Lord Mayor (55) is a capital and sin- 
gularly-effective likeness; the painting of the robe 
and its gold embroidery is highly commendable, 
The genial-looking A ssistant-Judge Bodkin (283) has 
expressiveness and sound painting.—Mr. Wells's 
portrait of J. Hodgson, Esq. (38) is treated expres- 
sively, and admirably painted: see the rich colour- 
ing, and firm, not dashing, handling. No. 290, 
Mrs. Stewart Hodgson, by the same, is one of the 
finest and most agreeable portraits of ladies we 
have seen for many a day. The elegant pose of 
the figure, the beautiful colour observable through- 
out the picture, for such it is, its solidity and 
vigorous execution, mark this work as especially 
valuable in Art. It is an admirable likeness. We 
care less for the artist’s study of a model, styled 
A Roman Labourer (491). The miniature of Miss E. 
Miller, by the same (691), is a charming work.— 
Oneof the best portraits here is that by Mr. Baccani, 
of Mrs. Freake (172), a lady in a black-silk dress; 
this is very gracefully and artistically treated, and 
wholly distinct in character from the ordinary 
portraits of ladies. Although it is inferior in colour 
to that of Mrs. Hodgson, by Mr. Wells, there is 
in Mr. Baccani’s production much that is common 
to both in order of design and solid execution. Mr, 
Baccani’s portrait should be compared with Mr. 
Buckner’s representation of Mrs. Bischofsheim (160), 
a meretricious composition, very much resembling 
a figure out of a fashion-book. The black dress is 
very ignorantly painted, being crude to the last 
degree: the countenance is rather paint than flesh. 
—Mr. G. Richmond’s Countess of Home (171) is 
rather poorly painted, but the posing is good, and 
the expression that of a noble lady.—Sir J. W. 
Gordon’s portraits are painted without aiming at 
colour, although that quality is generally considered 
so important in Art, and they are flimsily dextrous 
to an amazing extent: see that of Prof. Christison 
(159), which is, nevertheless, full of character; and 
No. 227, W. Fell, Esq., much of which is really 
splashed, instead of painted. Dr. W. Seller (341), 
a whole-length of a venerable physician in a dress- 
coat, is as remarkable for dextrous and flimsy 
execution as it is for characteristic and life-like 
expression. These portraits are but magnified 
sketches. It would be hard to point out the differ- 
ence that exists between good and intellectual 
portraiture, and that which is coarse and common, 
in a more complete manner than may be done by 
comparing Messrs. Wells’s and Baccani’s produc- 
tions with Mr. Walton’s Duchess of Wellington 
(188): the last suggests a stage queen rather than 
a lady, and is very badly coloured. —Mr.C. Smith's 
A. Guthrie, Esq. (301) is an excellent work.—Mr. 
J. Leslie’s Mrs. Ker (589) is capitally painted.— 
Among the miniatures let us note those of Miss 
M. Cole (701), by Mrs. Samwell,—an excellent 
and skilfully-painted work,— Viscountess Feilding 
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{715), by Mr. E. Tayler, Miss A. Byron (723), by | to the Lord Mayor of London for the foundation 


the same, and Viscountess Castlerosse (725), by | 
Miss A. Dixon, as the most striking in the much- | 
diminished collection of such portraits. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 

In Hanover Street, Regent Street, will be found, 
as announced by us last week, two pictures of | 
important character, wholly novel in subject and | 
execution, by Mr. Holman Hunt. Also one by | 
Mr. R. B. Martineau. Mr. Hunt’s larger work, 
The After-Glow in Egypt, is a whole-length, life- 
sized figure of a Fellaheen girl of the Plains of 
Memphis, dressed in the dark-blue garment of her 
country, which is styled a t6b; she has a striped 
scarf on her head, and round her neck a brass ring, 
called a t6k. She bears upon her head a sheaf of | 
ripe corn, bound with straw and entwined with | 
poppies. She has been gleaning, and as she walks | 
the ripe ears of corn she carries shed their grain, 
attracting several pigeons of the half-tame Bar- 
bary variety, common in Egypt, and remarkable 
for the splendour of their plumage and their 
large size. One of them perches in the sheaf and 
pecks its ears, others are clustered, busily feeding, 
onthe ground. The earth has the cracked sun- 
baked surface of Nile mud, hardened by summer 
heat. Pools of water, left by the river when its 
flood subsided, are in the background. Stacks of 
wheat stand in a field. Far off is the range of hills 
on the east side of the Nile, the Ghibel Mokattam. 
The girl’s action is extremely graceful and natural; 
her features, despite their dark tint, pleasing and 
even handsome. Mr. Hunt has executed this work 
with extraordinary power, great brilliancy of colour 
and solidity of modelling. As a life-sized work, 
a scale so unusual in this country, this picture is 
worthy of notice. 

Mr. Hunt’s smaller picture is rather clumsily 
styled The Sea-King’s Peaceful Triumph on London 
Bridge, 70th of March, 1863, and represents the 
scene at that place on the night of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales. The banners reared on tall 
red staves and surmounted by the elephants of 
Denmark, the burning censers and tripods, the 
statues and other decorations, line the parapets of 
the bridge, and form a vista which ends in the lurid 
smoke of innumerable lamps and the dust raised 
by the trampling of a great throng of men, women, 
children and horses. In different directions, and, 
as it were, eddying with one another, two streams 
of people and lines of vehicles struggle to cross the 
bridge. Above all this tumult the brightness of 
moonlight shines calmly and powerfully; the river 
glides beneath it, gloomy where it passes through 
the arches, and gleaming in the silver of the moon’s 
light where, further down, a long track of brilliancy 
comes towards us. On the distant shore high-built 
warehouses stand darkling. So intense is the blue 
of the sky that it seems almost black; pearly clouds 
float near the moon’s disk. Mr. Hunt has made a 
most effective appearance as a humorous painter 
in treating the many incidents of the crowd that 
throngs the bridge. Modern London character has 
not before been painted so successfully as it is in 
this picture. 

Mr. Martineau’s picture, The Last Dayin the Old 
Home, attracted so much deserved admiration when 
at the International Exhibition, that we need say 
no more here than that it represents the breaking 
up of an ancient household, and is painted with 
rare ability and feeling for character. 





Five-Art Gossrp.—In the west cloister of the 
South Court, South Kensington Museum, will be 
found exhibited, on loan from the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, the famous picture, by Holbein, represent- 
ing Henry the Eighth giving a Charter to the Com- 
pany. This is a work of the greatest interest. We 
regret to say that all the faces have been “‘restored,” 
apparently not at a recent date, in such a ruthless 
and unskilful manner that hardly a feature in any of 
them presents its original appearance. Less impor- 
tant parts of the picture have suffered less injury, 
most of them none at all. We should like to see 
in the same place the less well-known work by the 
same master, which belongs to Bridewell Hospital, 


of the Hospital. It is said to have’ been worse 
treated than the former work. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on the 
13th and 14th inst., the collection of works of 
Art once the property of the late J. M. Threlfall, 
Esq., of Higher Broughton, Manchester. This 
comprised the following important items :—Draw- 
ings: By De Wint, A Woody River Scene, cottages, 
boats and figures, 70 guineas (Fuller),—Turner, A 
Country Church, an early work, 22 gs. (Agnew), 
—W. Hunf, A Mossy Bank, Apple and Grapes, 
88 gs. (same),—Turner, An Old Roman Tower and 
other Buildings on the Bank of a River, 40 gs. 
(same),—Mr. D. Roberts, The Church at Malines, 
85 gs. (same),—W. Hunt, A Bird's Nest and 
Apple Blossom, 162 gs. (W. H. Cutler),—C. 
Fielding, Off Fairlight Downs, 120 gs. (Crofts),— 
W. Hunt, Dead Partridges, 84 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. 
Stanfield, Portsmouth Harbour, engraved, 104 gs. 
(same),—Mr. T. S. Cooper, Canterbury Meadows, 
120 gs. (Cattley),—W. Hunt, A Sailor-Boy seated 
on a Block of Stone, 81 gs. (Agnew),—S. Prout, 
The Place Verte, Antwerp, with the Cathedral, 
81 gs. (same),—G. Barrett, The Thames from 
Richmond Hill, 150 gs. (same),—W. Hunt, 
Melon, Black Hambro’ Grapes, Apricot, Plums 
and Currants, 92 gs. (S.. White),—Mr. L. Haghe, 
The Toilette, Interior of an Ancient Flemish 
Apartment, 150 gs. (Agnew),—C. Fielding, Fair- 
light Downs, 210 gs. (same),—W. Hunt, A Pine- 
Apple, Melon, Plums and Currants on a Table, 
115 gs. (same),—De Wint, Open Moor Scene, with 
Sportsmen, at the International Exhibition, 130 
gs. (same),—Mr. E. Duncan, Gathering Holly, 
315 gs. (same),—Mr. F. Tayler, Her Majesty’s 
Buckhounds and Huntsmen, at the International, 
Art-Treasures, Paris and Brussels Exhibitions, 
300 gs. (Vokins),—W. Hunt, Interior of a Barn, 
at the International Exhibition, 210 gs. (Agnew), 
—Same, The Farm Kitchen, Child playing with 
a Doll, 100 gs. (same),—Mr. F. W. Topham, 
Gleaners Returning, 240 gs. (same), — Same, 
Return from the Peat Moss, 210 gs. (same), A 
considerable number of drawings by old and 
late masters were sold for comparatively small 
sums. Pictures: By Mr. R. Ansdell, Highland 
Drovers, 260 gs. (Agnew),—P. Nasmyth, A Woody 
River Scene, with Cottage, 185 gs. (Vokins),— 
F. Stone, ‘‘The Master is come and calleth for 
Thee,” 140 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. F. Goodall, The 
Post Office, Reading News of the War, 285 gs. 
(Seager & Smart),—Mr. T. Creswick, The Stream 
from the Hills, 180 gs. (Cubitt),—Mr. C. Baxter, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, 220 gs. (Seager 
& Smart),—Mr. T. 8. Cooper, Canterbury Mea- 
dows, 240 gs. (same),—Mr. Linnell, The Wood- 
cutter, 385 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. Stanfield, Shipping 
in the Medway, 395 gs. (Vokins),— Mr. F. 
Goodall, Interior of an Irish Cabin, 101 gs. (Gam- 
bart),—Mr. J. Faed, Scene from ‘ Woodstock,’ 
430 gs. (Leggatt),—Mr. Linnell, River Scene, 
with figures, Moonlight, 115 gs. (Dr. Sharp),— 
Mr. T. Creswick, The Road through the Wood, 
210 gs. (Leggatt),—Mr. F. Goodall, Brettone 
Courtship, 235 gs. (Holmes),—Mr. C. Baxter, 
Minna and Brenda, from ‘The Pirate,’ 255 gs. 
(Agnew),—Mr. R. Ansdell, Crossing the Ford, 
Seville, 340 gs. (Seager & Smart),—Mr. P. Cal- 
deron, “ Man goeth forth to his labour and to his 
work until the evening,” 160 gs. (Morby),—Mr. 
Linnell, The Quoit-Players, 380 gs. (Agnew),— 
Mr. D. Roberts, Interior of a Cathedral, 320 gs. 
(Vokins),—Mr. T. Creswick, A Mountain Road, 
215 gs. (Seager & Smith),—Mr. W. P. Frith, 
Madge Wildfire leading Jeannie Deans up the 
Church, ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ 175 gs. (Crofts),— 
Mr. R. Ansdell, The Highland Bothie, 240 gs. (Ag- 
new),—Mr. D. Roberts, Ruins of Elgin Cathedral, 
205 gs. (Vokins),—F. Danby, Classical Bay Scene, 
with Cupids sporting and Nymphs in the fore- 
ground, 335 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. F. Goodall, Cran- 
mer at the Traitor’s Gate, 640 gs. (Seager & 
Smart),—W. Wyld, Oran, composition, vessels 
and figures, 215 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. Linnell, The 
Disobedient Prophet, R.A. 1854, Paris, 950 gs. 
(same). Total sum realized by the two days’ sale, 
15,5861. 16s. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——_ 


JOACHIM, JAELL, and DAVIDOFF are 4 
MUSICAL UNION, May 31. SELLA Directon 


Mrs. PROSSER’S READINGS of SHAKESPEARE, at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square.—THURSDAY EVEN- 
IN G, May 26, ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ with, by special desire, Camilla’s 
Curse on Rome, from ‘Les Horaces.’—A_ few Balcony Stalls, 4s.; 
Family Tickets for Series, One Guinea ; Reserved Seats, 38.; Un- 
reserved, 2s.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets to be had at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Royal Library; Mr. Chappell’s, 56, New Bond Street ; Mr. Sams’s 
Royal Library, St. James's Street ; and at the Music Hall. Doors 
open at Half-past Seven; to commence at Eight o’clock precisely 


MAY 26.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR, with Sims Reeves, Halle, and Joachim.—Stalls, 68. 5 
Family ‘icket “3 a rR 3 ma . Aree, 28. ; Admission, 
s.—Addison ucas, 210, Regent Street ; ith & P. . 
Cheapside; Austin, 23, Piccadilly. — eee 


_QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square.—Under dis- 
tinguished Patronage.-A GRAND MORNING CONCERT will 
be given at the above Rooms on THU RSDAY, May 26, in AID of 
the FUNDS of the LONDUN SURGICAL HOME. The follow- 
ing eminent Artistes have kindly volunteered their services :— 
Madame Parepa, Mdlle. Fortuna, Miss Stabbach, Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Signor Fortuna, Signor Pietro 
Fortuna, Mr. Lansmere, Herr Oberthiir, the Infant Violinist, 
Benoit ‘aged nine years), M. Sainton, Master J. C. Arlidge, Master 
Willie Pape. Conductors, Mr. Frederic Archer and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. irkman’s Pianoforte. To commence at Three o’clock.— 
Tickets (218., 108. 6d., 78. 6d. and 5s.) to be had of the principal 
Musicsellers ; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James's rail. 








MRS. JOHN MACFARREN’S ‘MORNINGS at the PIANO- 
FORTE,’ ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 2, and following Thursdays, 
assisted by Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Emily Pitt, Madame Gilardoni, Miss Marian Walsh. The Lectures 
written by G. A. Macfarren.—Tickets, 2s., 38. and 5s. 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—MISS MACIRONE has the 
honour to announce that her SOIREE MUSICALE will take 
— at the above Rooms on TUESDAY, June 7, to commence at 

Sight o’clock.—Miss Macirone will be assisted by Miss Sabilla 
Novello, Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Benson, and 
Violin, Herr Joachim ; Pianoforte, Miss Macirone. On which occa- 
sion several MS. Compositions will be performed for the first time 
in public. Conductor, Mr. George Russell.—Sofa Stalls, 108. 6d.; 
Reserv Seats, 5s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s.; Family Unreserved 
Seats, to admit four, 10s. 6d. May be had of Messrs. Addison; 
Ollivier; J. Campbell; Keith & Prowse; and at Miss Macirone’s 
Residence, 5, Park Village West, Regent’s Park. 


Mr. Lawler, 


LEVASSOR en VISITE. — Last Six. Representations. — 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly —TUESDAY and THURSDAY 
MORNINGS, at Three, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, at 
Half-past Eight. For the present Month only.—Stalls, 72.; 

rea, 33.: Gallery, 2s. A few Fauteuils, 10s. 6d., may be obtained 
at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


Tue IrattaNn OperAs.—The opera-houses are 
in full activity. At Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
‘Faust’ has been revived with the same cast as 
last year, with the slight alteration of Mdlle. Bet- 
telheim as Siebel. ‘La Traviata,’ too, was given 
on Tuesday, with Mdlle. Sinico as heroine and 
Signor Gardoni for lover. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, too, therc has been 
a great stir of business. Mdlle. Patti has’-re- 
appeared ;—unquestionably improved since last year. 
Her voice has ripened, and lost almost entirely 
that phenomenon (otherwise prematurely aged) tone 
which our ears till now heard in it, and which im- 
paired our pleasure in her ease and agility. Her 
style has gained some breadth ; her acting some 
expression. She is now, probably, the best Amina 
on the stage. Yet she still has to chastise her taste 
in ornament; her final rondo in ‘La Sonnambula’ 
is, in our judgment, spoilt by the perpetual staccato 
of her changes introduced, the device thereby 
losing much of its piquancy and audacity. Signor 
Naudin carries the jealousy of Elvino to brutality. 
M. Faure is here again, singing better than ever. 
As a piece of demeanour, his Count Rodolpho is the 
most gentlemanly personation of that character we 
recollect. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca has returned in 
the part by which she introduced herself last year 
—that of Valentina in ‘Les Huguenots.’ We wait 
with some curiosity to see how far she will be able 
to establish herself in England. In Berlin, she is 
as much idolized by a party as was Mdlle. Léwe 
in her day.—Signor Attri is gaining ground with 
his public, having had to sing both in ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’ and ‘ Robert’ for Herr Schmid, the German 
basso, whose indisposition would otherwise have 
placed the management in a position of difficulty. 
So, too, has Mdlle. Lagrua, by her personation 
of Alice in the last-named opera. Not only is she 
the best actress in London, but her singing has in 
it refinement and feeling which are particularly 
welcome at the time present, when coarseness and 
force seem to be increasingly gaining hold of the 
world of artists. Why, indeed, should they labour 
to polish and perfect themselves when a shout on 
a particular note “ brings down the house”? Style, 
however, goes for something still, as must be felt 





in the case of Herr Wachtel, whose appearance in 
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‘ Le Prophéte’ has disclosed how much is wanting | 


to him. 
The ballet had once a public of its own in 
London, and perhaps has even now, though that 


public has dwindled since the days when a Tag- | 


lioni danced the “Sylphide” to Schneizhéffer’s 
delicious music, and an Elssler, by her brilliant 
execution and impassioned pantomime in ‘ Le 
Gipsy,’ divided honours with such a company of 
singers as could not now be hired, were the Koh-i- 
noor the price. In Paris even, ballet may be said 
to languish, as compared with former times. Were 
dancers what they were, new stories are hard to 
find, and good music rarer, save in such incidental 
dances as the operas of Meyerbeer and M. 
Gounod contain.—There is an apparent “ quicken- 
ing of the embers” at the Royal Italian Opera: a 
short ballet, ‘ L’Ile Enchantée,’ having been pro- 
duced on Monday evening there, with every stage 
appliance of fresh and brilliant costumes, and fairy | 
scenery by Mr. Beverley, the last change of which 
transcends, in elegance, splendour and fantasy 
combined, most of the transformation-scenes which | 
have drawn “the town.” But the story is naught; 
and the situations are monotonous; and the weight | 
of the solo execution entirely rests on Mdlle. Sal- 
vioni, who cannot make us forget her predecessors, | 
though she has abundant execution of a certain 
kind. The music, by Mr. A. 8. Sullivan, (if we 
mistake not, the first composed for our Italian 
theatres by one who had not Monsieur, or Signor, | 
or Herr prefixed to his name), is remarkable | 
enough to claim especial notice, as the second | 
large work of one from whom everything good is 
to be expected. The faéry prelude, a thing hard 
to write, is excellent and freakish—some half-dozen 
of the dances and pas, especially the first three, | 
the last, and a slow Mazurka for Mdlle. Salvioni, | 
might be signed by the best of ballet-writers—so 
far as their spirit, taste and piquancy are concerned. 
There would seem to be not an atom of vulgarity | 
in their maker’s composition. The middle portion | 
of the ballet might (and possibly will) be abridged 
with good effect ; and the music, as a whole, is too 
richly scored. Few men living understand the use 
of instruments better than Mr. Sullivan; but the 
effect would have been doubled in this work by a 
greater number of episodes—in which a few, as dis- | 
tinguished from the whole force, were grouped. | 
There is a surcharge of fullsound. This is so obvi- | 
ousl; ascribable to the over-anxiety of a young | 
writer, that the defect need but be pointed out to 
insure its not being repeated. To thin judiciously | 
is a device to be studied as carefully as the resource | 
of accumulation. 





Herr Mo igve’s Mass.—We have elsewhere | 
expressed our opinion as to the difficulty of recon- | 
ciling the two characters of the critic and the | 
church-goer ; and, on the other hand, as to the 
loss of effect of service-music when applied to 
concert uses. It is, still, a great and real pleasure 
to be able to commend so heartily, as we must 
do, the Mass by Herr Molique, which was | 
produced, as promised, on Whit-Sunday, and 
proves to be the highly-toned work of a reverential 
and thoroughly-accomplished master of his art and 
science, in every respect good and individual, if 
not startling by any very marked originality. 
Though it was heard to disadvantage, with an 
organ to replace the orchestra, and though those | 
could not fail to be wearied who did not relish the 
melancholy, long and florid homily which inter- 
vened betwixt ‘Gloria’ and ‘ Credo,’—a propriety | 
of expression, a vigour of structure, a sobriety of | 
tone without dullness, an elevation without bom- 
bast, a variety of modulation without approach 
to crudity,—in short, a thorough mastery over 
every secret of composition, could not fail to | 
make themselves felt. And, let it be remem- 
bered, that, to treat this grand series of hymns 
anew is, Mass by Mass, becoming more and more | 
difficult. In particular, the ‘Credo,’ with its dis- 
jointed clauses of the phrases of belief, is full of 
knots hard to untie, Our favourite ‘Credo’ has long 
been that to Beethoven’s Mass in c major, though 
the grandest setting of any single clause is, indis- 
putably, the ‘Crucifixus’ from Sebastian Bach’s 
Mass in Bminor, By our naming these two giants | 


| concert notices embraced in this report, to be as 
| concise in selection as possible, and to dwell merely 


| its charming and too short Adagio and sparkling 


| Anglaise, in G minor, and Mendelssohn's Caprice, 


| Sinfonia in G (letter V.). The overture to ‘ Leo- 
| nora’ was, in comparison, but slackly given. The 


| the picturesque and feeling for expression, like 
| reading and writing, “come by nature,” and are 


| loud tone or of rapidity in time, with which 


on such an occasion, it may be seen how highly we 
rate Herr Molique’s version of the ‘Credo,’ which 
is conceived in a spirit of its own. The believer, 
though well assured, commences in a fone of 
greater lowliness than we have been, for the most 
part, used to hear. The act of Faith at its com- 
mencement is not untinctured with holy fear, and 
rises gradually, as the close is approached, to 
that triumphant strength which almost bridges 
over the Valley of the Shadow, when the pilgrim 
approaches the gates of Heaven. The ‘ Qui tollis’ 
in the ‘Gloria,’ and the ‘ Benedictug’ (the last 
movement, again, most difficult to treat, after 
Mozart and Beethoven,) deserve especial remem- 
brance. But the whole composition, we repeat, is 
vigorously beautiful, and singularly well sustained; 
one to which we shall take the earliest opportunity 
of returning. This incomplete sketch must not be 
closed without honour due being paid to the excel- 
lent and thoroughly artistic singing of the soprano 
part by Madame Rudersdorff. The Mass, we 
learn, will be repeated to-morrow morning. 


Concerts.—The bewilderments of the season 
seem only beginning. To keep pace with much of 
the music that comes to pass, save by announce- 
ment, is obviously impossible, in days when the 
young players, in place of finding strength in 
union, appeal to the public by one, two, three 
concerts. Thus, Master Willie Pape, whose versa- 
tility is great,—and Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin, 
who has already won some favour,—and Miss Eliza- 
beth Somerville, who comes to London from the 
Stuttgart Conservatory, with excellent credentials, 
—and Miss Elizabeth Stevenson, introduced as a 
pupil of Prof. Moscheles,—and Mdlle. Matilda 
Martin,—and Mdlle. Angele, must be satisfied, 
for the present, with such registry as good will 
and good welcome can give them—bearing in 
mind, as they must, that this is not an exclusively 
musical journal, and that with every year of its 
life the pressure on its columns becomes heavier, 
and directed from a greater and more extensive 
number of sources. Among the more migratory 
instrumentalists, come or expected, may be men- 
tioned Signor Ducci, an Italian pianist, and M. 
Daussoigne Méhul, and M. Lebouc, the excellent 
French violoncellist. Among singers, Herr Meyer- 
hofer, from the Opera at Vienna, Madame Diist- 
mann, Mdlle. Sinico, whose name is unknown to 
us, and Madame Anna Leschititsky, who presents 
herself as a singer of German and Russian melo- 
dies. 

The reasons above given compel us, in the 


on the more salient features of the entertainments 
reviewed. Mr. Halle’s Third Recital (the second 
one having been accidentally misnumbered last 
week) was worthy of his great reputation, both in 
the music selected, and the manner of its perform- 
ance. Clementi’s Sonata, in D major, Op. 40, with 


Rondo (how admirable in the blending of the free 
and strict styles which it contains!), Bach’s Suite 


in F sharp minor, Op. 5, were given with a spirit 
and finish which could not be exceeded. The last is 
a movement the difficulty of which is nothing 
short of tremendous. The composition, as a piece 
of boy’s writing, is marvellous. 

Monday’s Philharmonic Concert was a ‘com- 
mand” concert, and as such, commanded a crowded 
attendance. We have not heard the new band 
perform anything so well as Haydn’s charming 


solo player was Madame Arabella Goddard, who 
was greeted, at the close of Weber’s ‘‘Concert- 
Stiick,” as enthusiastically as if Mendelssohn had 
come back. To our thinking, the Concerto is 
precisely the sort of music which our unimpeach- 
able executant plays the least well. Fancy for 


not to be replaced by exaggerations of soft or 


clearness is all but incompatible. Madame A. 


entirely different opinion.—Herr Meyerhofer, a 
bold basso, from Vienna (Mozart’s town), dis. 
tinguished himself by choosing an Aria from ‘J 
Seraglio,’ in which the limited nature of his voice 
compelled him to curtail its principal effect, 
which is of contrast betwixt high and profound 
notes. Were an English singer to take such 
liberties, what would the German Grundy family 
say? Mdlle. Bettelheim is venturing too far 
when attempting such a song as Donizetti’s “Son 
leggiero.” Her voice, howbeit pleasing, is not 
strictly in tune, and has never been rounded and 
polished, so as to enable her to give the largely 
figurative phrases of the song with the accent and 
roundness demanded by them. At the next con- 
cert, Schumann’s Symphony in c major is to be 
given. 

At the fourth concert of Mr. Ella’s Musical 
Union, Herr Jaell was the pianist. M. Jacquard 
(who has already, by the excellence and solidity 
of his style, made a position here) was the violon- 
cellist, and M. Wieniawski took the violin. The 
last-named artist has made progress since his 
departure from England. It was pleasant to hear 
Schubert’s Zio in B flat, Op. 99, an unfamiliar 
work, which, in spite of diffuseness and want of 
constructive skill, is so rich in fancy and lovely 
melody (let the theme of the Andante be especially 
specified), that the dullest ear can hardly avoid 
being charmed, and the most unwilling attention 
being retained. 

We shall have, next week, to speak of the new 
music introduced by M. Francesco Berger, Herr 
Pauer, and Mr. Benedict. 





Princess’s.—On Monday, Mr. Byron’s comedy 
of ‘The Old Story’ was reproduced, in order to 
give Mr. Dominick Murray an appearance in the 
part of Waverley Brown. The drama itself was with 
this audience as much perhaps on its trial as the 
new actor, but on the whole, we think, prospered 
better than on its first production. Mr. Brown is 
a gentleman with too much money and a pleasant 
suburban retreat, in which he is visited by new 
acquaintances, who pretend great affection for him. 
His nephew, a barrister from town, undertakes to 
deliver him out of the hands of these parasites, and 
induces him to try the ruse of Evelyn in the 
comedy of ‘ Money,’ which succeeds with all, except 
one lady, who has overheard theplan. In the second 
act, the feigned ruin is turned into a real one, and 
the cunning lady in question is further tested and 
ultimately unmasked. A telegram then arrives 
announcing the recovery of some portion of the 
lost property, and reinstating Mr. Waverley Brown 
in a condition of comfort. The character, subject 
to these changes of fortune, affords the actor as 
many opportunities of representing various phases 
of the mind. At first self-confident and credulous, 
then doubting and surprised, and at last reduced 
to despair, Mr. Murray evinced considerable power 
of expression and much variety of manner.. His 
acting is marked by minute shades of feeling, and 
demands more than ordinary attention from the 
spectator. In the more pathetic situations he was 
effective, but his tones were somewhat too low. 
He has probably been accustomed to act in a 
smaller theatre, and has yet to ascertain the capa- 
city of his voice for the present arena. But there 
is meaning in all he does, and he was favourably 
received by the audience. 

The tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ succeeded, 
and Mdlle. Stella Colas sustained the part of the 
heroine with that striking elegance which has won 
for her in it so much popularity. Her chamber- 
scene is certainly complete, whether we regard the 
stage-accessories, the arrangements of the business, 
or the tragic action, and is of itself sufficient to 
establish her reputation as an exquisite artist. Mr- 
Nelson is new to the part of Romeo, and although 
he has become somewhat more demonstrative since 
the first night, is still unequal to its burthen. The 
inadequacy of the test supplied by ordinary draw- 
ing-room pieces for a proper estimate of an actor's 
talent becomes manifest, when a young actor like 
the present, who really made a fair show in Mr. 
Watts Phillips’s piece of ‘ Paul’s Return,’ ventures 
to assume a Shakspearian part like Romeo. Then it 





Goddard’s public, however, is obviously of an 
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the least elevated, and the want of general disci- 
line in attitude and action even for the sustain- 
ment of the most ordinary situations. The restora- 
tion therefore in any degree of the Shakspearian 
drama to our more popular stages will be of incal- 
culable benefit to the rising actor, who will thereby 
be the better able to measure his powers for those 
ssible situations in the drama to which he may 
be suddenly called and by which they may be most 
severely taxed. 


Sr. JaMEs’s.—A. new drama in five acts, by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, was produced on Wednesday 
week, under the title of ‘The Fox Chase.’ The 
first act is evidently suggested by the French 
drama of ‘ Sullivan,’ on which the play of ‘ David 
Garrick,’ at the Haymarket, is founded. In rela- 
tion to this fact Mr. Webster has registered on his 
play-bill, against Mr. Boucicault, a complaint for not 
having supplied him with an entirely ‘‘new and ori- 
ginal” drama. To this Mr. Boucicault has replied. 
We have no desire to enter further into the quarrel, 
which arises out of the objectionable custom of 
preferring translated pieces to native dramas for 
the English stage, and by which the English public 
suffers more than the English manager, by whom 
the practice has been long supported, notwith- 
standing frequent protest to the contrary. Mr. 
Boucicault’s new piece appears to have been com- 
bined of many, and blends in its development the 
various elements of farce, melo-drama and comedy. 
The incidents are oddly assorted, and scarcely 
cohere semblably together. The actor, who by his 
playing Hamlet has secured a young lady’s affec- 
tions, is here named Mordant, and is personated 
by Mr. F. Robinson. His real name, however, is 
Reckless, which he changed on parting with his 
wife, who had generously married him when with- 
out a shilling ; but he, discovering that she had a 
fortune, in a fit of indignation at finding he was a 
stipendiary husband, deserted the lady. Now Mrs. 

Reckless happens to be residing with the merchant 
whose daughter has to be disabused of her romantic 
attachment, and Mordant therefore suspects that 
the trick had as much relation to himself as to 
the young lady. His conduct is accordingly to the 
last degree enigmatical and puzzling, and Miss 
Laura St. Leger, regarding him as singularly 
stupid, transfers her preference to a penniless ad- 
venturer, Zom Waddy (Mr. Charles Mathews), 
who, among other absurdities, disguises himself as 
a wild Indian recently converted, and undergoes 
certain mesmeric experiments, at the instance of 
a pseudo-scientific lady, whose eccentricities are 
made the most of by Mrs. Frank Matthews. Then 
we have a canting hypocrite, named Twining (Mr. 
J. Clarke), alias the fox who has to be chased, and 
who is ultimately convicted of robbery and incen- 
diarism. Up to the end of the fourth act the 
interest of the action is principally maintained by 
the epigrammatic turns of the dialogue; but in 
the fifth we really begin to take an interest in the 
characters, and particularly in the doings of the 
young scapegrace and the sanctimonious schemer. 
Both parts were admirably played ; while Mrs. C. 
Mathews, in Laura, was always vivacious, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the piece. Mr. 
Frank Matthews made a portrait of Mr. St. Leger, 
the merchant ; and the detective who runs the fox 
to earth was capitally impersonated by Mr. Ashley. 
Finally the curtain fell to much applause, and it 
was evident that the new drama had survived the 
dissatisfaction excited by the first two acts. Alto- 
gether, the piece may be regarded as a clever com- 
pilation, which, assisted by good acting, is calcu- 
lated to amuse a mixed audience, though not to 
challenge serious criticism. 

Otympric.—A new piece by Mr. Tom Taylor has 
been advertised ever since Christmas, but has been 
deferred, in consequence of the continuous run of 
‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man.’ It is entitled ‘Sense 
and Sensation,’ and belongs to an old class of play 
called the Morality, which has not been current in 
this country since the sixteenth century. A few 
years ago, at this very theatre, one was attempted, 
but failed. The present has been projected by 
Mr. Taylor on a large scale, and is mounted 
magnificently. Anything more superb than the 





dresses and scenery cannot be imagined. Still the 
impression which it has made is not a favour- 
able one. The design of the author is to satirize 
the rage for sensationalism in the public taste, and 
for this purpose he raises an allegory as the medium 
of censure. He first shows us King Sense, as “‘an 
abdicated monarch living in retirement in Ultima 
Thule,” who sends forth his seven daughters to 
convert society to the ancient faith; while in the 
realms of Eblis, the Sultan Sensation despatches his 
seven sons to preserve his recent conquests in the 
upper world. These sons and daughters meet us 
again under other namesin various situations, —first 
at a collegiate school, next in a temperance hotel, 
then in a west-end establishment of ‘“sewing- 
machines,” then in the chambers of justice, and 
lastly on the stage. Finally, King Sense triumphs, 
and the piece terminates with an exhibition of 
“The Temple of the Virtues.” All this is gor- 
geously done, fairly acted, and the dialogue ambi- 
tiously embellished with epigram, pun and eccentric 
rhymes; but, notwithstanding all these aids to 
cheerfulness, the result is a heavy spectacle. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — Govern- 
ment, we perceive, has at last put music on the 
list of objects to be cared for, by the vote of 5001. 
annually to the Royal Academy, which figures 
among the Estimates. Should this vote pass, as the 
Royal Academy stands in our judgment, the cause 
of real musical education will be held back, and 
thus the money wasted. 

The last performance at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of ‘Samson’ will take place on Friday next. 

Mr. Hullah is now delivering his new lectures 
on music at the Royal Institution. 

The musical library of the late Prof. Walmisley, 
of Cambridge, was sold on the 18th, and following 
days, by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 

It is now said that ‘ Mireille’ will be given at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

We are informed that a Cantata by Mr. Henry 
Smart will be given at the Birmingham Festival. 

The list of new orchestral compositions tried on 
Wednesday last at the second meeting, held for 
the purpose by the Musical Society, included a 
Symphony by Mr. H. Holmes, Overtures by 
Messrs. H. Leslie, Gadsby and Lambert, a Piano- 
forte Concerto by Mr. A. O'Leary, and a Fantasia 
for Piano and Orchestra by Mr. Walstein. 

If anything could make the calculating machine 
of Prof. Babbage ‘‘ break forth into singing,” it 
would be surely the tidings that a Bill is sliding 
through the House for the abolition of street-music ! 
Knowing the extent to which inhabitants in cities 
have to bear and forbear, owing to difference of 
tastes and of hours, to the thinness of walls and 
other inevitable circumstances, —though possibly, 
few brain-workers are more largely assaulted than 
ourselves by ‘ Faust’ on two brass bands at once, 
and ‘The Perfect Cure,’ and ‘II balen,’ and the 
Danish Hymn during three or four morning hours 
of the season,—we have, on considerate principle, 
said less on this evil than others whose lot is cast 
in stiller places; but of late years it has grown so 
largely in dimensions that we are satisfied the 
distress and damage done by it to the sick and the 
serious far outweigh any pleasure that it can give. 
For one invalid who is cheered by it, twenty are 
irritated into fever. For ten children who are set 
dancing, in the balcony, by the dismal barrel-organ 
(merriest, sometimes, when it plays a psalm tune), 
there are more than one student or scholar who dare 
not begin any grave work requiring abstraction 
till the time of night when they ought to be closing 
the desk. Self-control, if learnt at an early period 
of life, will, we are persuaded, do much for some; 
but it is past doubt that there are many whose 
nerves it will never harden,—and thus, on striking 
the balance, we cannot but express an earnest wish 
that the blatant players on trumpets who finish by 
endangering Christian bell-wires, asthey impudently 
claim a fee for ‘“‘the music,” may be confined to 
their proper sphere of tea-garden and race-course, 
or any place where people resort for noise and 
revel, —and that the penitential and droning barrel- 
organ, even if presided over by the bright-eyed 
Italian who takes us pleasantly back to the South 
by his “Ah, Signor!” may be constrained to “‘ move 








on” without the intervention of our blue-coated 
guardians, whose number does not equal always 
our need of their service. 

Among the many attempts at establishing small 
opera, which are a significant sign of promise as 
regards the future of a national musical theatre, 
must be mentioned that of the clever, deep bass 
singer, Mr. H. Drayton, whose success at Liver- 
pool has encouraged him to arrange a small oper- 
etta theatre there. At this, we learn from The 
Orchestra, Mozart’s ‘Schauspiel Direktor’ is to be 
produced with its Italian words. To the list of 
operettas may be added one by Mr. Howard Glover, 
which he announces for his next concert, ‘The 
Veiled Songstress,’—to judge from its title, on the 
book already set by M. Masse. 

The obsequies of Meyerbeer, at Berlin, corre- 
sponded in magnificence with those at Paris. On 
the road from one city to the other, many musical 
honours were paid to the dead, both in Belgium 
and in Germany. In the Prussian, as in the French 
capital, were processions, musical honours, orations, 
—everything that can make burial stately. The 
coffin was strewn, in German fashion, with wreaths 
and flowers, sent thither by the daughter of our 
Sovereign, the Crown-Princess of Prussia. The 
score of ‘L’Africaine’ is now said, as we had a 
misgiving might prove the case, not to be com- 
plete; and the manuscript is calculated to give 
the utmost difficulty to the copyists. 

More than one ingenious contrivance have been 
of late put forth, with a view of facilitating the 
reading of music, with its tones and keys. We have 
spoken of that by Mr. Towers: Mr. Gill’s ‘Musical 
Ladder’ and M. Frélon’s ‘Gammier’ may be 
added to the list, —with a caution, which we cannot 
help adding, be the device ever so ingenious. The 
best among them only goes a very short way as 
superseding study. How many inventions of the 
kind have we not seen since the keys of Logier’s 
‘* Cheiroplast,” which had such a rage, it may be 
recollected, as to draw into acquiescence no less 
distinguished a master of the piano than Kalk- 
brenner!—Yet who remembers Logier now, save 
the musty historian ? 

M. Clapisson’s new opera, in preparation for the 
Opéra Comique, has for title ‘On ne meurt pas 
d’Amour.’ 

Death is rapidly withdrawing those who be- 
longed to the the elder world of Art. Only a week 
ago, we had to speak of the departure of Meyer- 
beer ;—we have now to offer a word of respectful 
farewell to one whose honourable activity, as 
regarded public performances, had ceased long ere 
Meyerbeer became famous, but whose influence 
has told largely on music. The widow of Garcia, 
that most Spanish of Almavivas, and the last 
of the Don Juans,—the mother of Malibran, 
and of M. Manuel Garcia and Madame Viardot, 
died, the other day, at Brussels, at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-four. In her day, as Maria Joachina 
Sitches, she had a favoured place in the Spanish 
theatres. But she will be best recollected as the 
wife, the mother of artists ; in both capacities (the 
latter especially) meriting no common esteem and 
gracious remembrance. As uniting energy, intelli- 
gence, a fine perception of the dues, powers, and 
duties of genius, with wholesome, genial common 
sense, Madame Garcia deserves a place of no com- 
mon repute in the history of music. Till a late 
period of life, she remained singularly hale, and 
cheerful, and instinct with enjoyment. She has left 
in her own circle a void which will not soon 
filled. 

A new theatre has been built and licensed at 
Greenwich. It is under the management of Mr. 
Sefton Parry, and will open with a new burlesque 
by Mr. Burnand. 





MISCELLANEA 

Shakspeare in Weimar.—Among all the celebra- 
tions of the Shakspeare Tercentenary in Germany, 
the one at Weimar stands foremost, as indeed it 
ought to have done, considering the literary tradi- 
tions of the Weimar stage, and the talents of its 
present manager. Dr. Dingelstedt has not only 
admirably succeeded in adapting the series of his- 
torical dramas to the present stage (not a small 
task, we must confess), but, at the same time has 
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called into life a Shakspeare Society, of which 
Weimar will be the centre. To begin with the 
theatrical proceedings. The historical cycle, begin- 
ning with ‘ Richard the Second,’ was opened by a 
prologue by Dr. Dingelstedt, delivered by Friiu- 
lein Knauff, and received with great enthusiasm. 
Indeed, the interest excited by the novelty of the 
performance (the Second and Third Parts of ‘Henry 
the Sixth’ were never given before at any German 
theatre) was not diminished, although it was per- 
formed seven evenings running. The Grand-Ducal 
family were present at every representation; nor 
must we omit to mention, that Dr. Dingelstedt 
has been seconded in his arduous task by the libe- 
rality of the Grand-Duke, who provided the funds 
for the new costumes, decorations, and the new 
and brilliant mise en scéne altogether. The actors 
too did their best. Herr Lehfeld, as Richard the 
Third, Herr Dessoir, as Falstaff, Herr Grans, as 
Henry the Fifth, and Henry the Sixth, Herr von 
Milde, &c. The ladies Bussler, Hellstedt and 
Knauff did credit to the Weimar school and to 
its classical traditions. The performances were 
closed with an epilogue by Rudolf Gottschall. One 
word more on the Shakspeare Society established 
on this occasion, and forming, with the Goethe and 
Schiller Stiftungen, the third literary institution at 
Weimar. At first the members were of very differ- 
ent opinions as to the nature and extent of the new 
society. Proposals had been made that the society 
should undertake to cultivate and promote the 
historical drama in general, as well as to protect the 
rights of dramatic authors in Germany. However, 
all these extensive plans were abandoned, and 
the majority of the assembly resolved to content 
themselves within the original narrow limits which 
had been pointed out in the preliminary proposals, 
viz., to forward the knowledge and culture of Shak- 
speare by all the means of scientific and artistic 
associations ; to establish a Shakspeare library; to 
publish an Annual devoted to Shakspearean litera- 
ture ; to support critical as well as popular editions 
of Shakspeare, for which the society is to engage 
the talent and find the means. As members of the 
Committee were elected Herren Dingelstedt, Késter 
and Marshall of Weimar, Prof. Bodenstedt, Delius, 
Eckardt, Gottschall, Leo, Lemeke, Oechelhiuser 
and Ulrici. The Committee had to choose its Pre- 
sident. Herren Dingelstedt and Ulrici having an 
equal number of votes, drawing lots had to decide, 
and the decision was in favour of Prof. Ulrici. The 
new society dates from the 25th of April; it has 
already had many gifts and tokens of sympathy 
dropped into its cradle, like the new-born princess in 
the fairy tale: Frau von Gleichen, the daughter of 
Schiller, sent a laurel-wreath with an appropriate 
motto; German and English newspaper reporters 
from Schleswig-Holstein, Shakspeare friends from 
St. Petersburg, and others, sent telegraphic mes- 
sages by way of compliment ; the Grand-Duchess 
accepted the protectorship of the new society, and 
made it a present of 500 thalers. The Court cele- 
brated the foundation of the society by a banquet, 
to which a great number of the distinguished 
guests then present at Weimar were invited. The 
Grand-Duke proposed the first toast, the success 
of the new society, to which President Ulrici replied, 
followed by Prof. Bodenstedt, who proposed, in 
elegant rhyme, a toast to the Protectress of the 
Society. The last speaker was Herr Dingelstedt, 
who, after several humorous remarks, and rendering 
thanks to all who had participated in bringing about 
the present festival, continued: “It is owing to 
your efforts that our Shakspeare festival has not 
turned out a ‘Comedy of Errors,’ nor ‘ Love's 
Labour Lost,’ nor the ominous ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ nor a a (in a glass of water) ; 
neither a ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ nor a 
*‘Winter’s Tale,’ but a work rare in Germany, 
‘ All's Well that Ends Well.’”—Weimar presented 
a most animated spectacle during the week of the 
festival, many representatives of modern literature 
in all its branches being present, and shedding on 
its classical ground some of its wonted lustre. , 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.— K. D.—Single H.—W. C.—M. A. 
—M. W. of H.—W. W. W.—received. 
SEnror.—The remark might be usefully addressed to the 
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Brratum,.—P. 78, col. 3, for “Flandarin” read Flandrin. 








NEW 
American Importations. 


—————— 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to call attention to their having 
removed to their New Premises, where, with increased facilities, 
this American Importation Department of their Business will 
receive especial attention. 

Orders for Works not in stock promptly attended to. 

Subscriptions received for Newspapers and Periodical Publica- 
tions. 

Occasional Lists of New Books forwarded gratis when requested. 


The NORTH AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
REV seg No. 203. Price 68. Edited by Prof. J. R. LOWELL 
and C. E. NORTON, Esq. 

1, Theodore Parker.—2. Shakspearian Pronunciation.—3. The 
Sanitary Commission.—4. St.-Louis and Joinville.—5. The Navy 
of the United States.—6. The Future Supply of Cotton.—7. Carl 
Ritter.—8. Loyal Work in Missouri.—9. West Point.—10. General 
M‘Clellan’s sey eae ian Notices.—12. Editorial Note: 
Letter from the Presiden 

*,* The North American Review, established in 1815, has, for 
nearly half-a-century, maintained a position at the head of 
American Periodical Literature; many of its articles have been 
reprinted in England and on the Continent; and among its 
contributors are included the names of W ebster, Everett, Chan- 
ning, Sparkes, Prescott, Bancroft and Longfellow. 


DALETH ; or, the Homestead of the 
Nations. Egypt Illustrated—by EDWARD L. CLARK. 
handsome 8vo. vol. with numerous Woodcuts and Cobeniel 
Plates, 218. cloth extra. 


LIFE of EDWARD LIVINGSTON. By 
CHARLES H. HUNT. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
BANCRUFT. Portrait. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


The FEDERALIST: a Collection of 
Essays, written in favour of the New Constitution, as agreed 
PRS by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. "Reprinted 

from = Original Text, — Introduction and Notes by H_ B. 
DAWSON. 2 vols. 8vo. , containing the Text of ‘The 
soeu >a cxmnplste, 18.5 v ol. IT., in the Press, will contain 

he No 


The REBELLION RECORD: a Diary, of 


American Events; with Documents, Narratives, &c. 

by FRANK MOORE E. With Portraits on Steel, Maps, Dia- 
gre me &c. (The most complete history of the present contest.) 
Vols. I. to VI. royal 8vo. 21s. each, cloth. 


FREEDOM and WAR: Discourses on 
Topics suggested by the Times. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 


The BIVOUAC and the BATTLE- FIELD; 


or, Campaign-Sketches in Virginia and Maryland. By J 
NOYES. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


My DAYS and NIGHTS on the BATTLE- 
once A Ay — for Boys. By CARLETON. Illustrated. 


IN. the TROPICS; or, Life in St. Domingo. 


By a SETT Ww ith Introductory Notice by R. B. KIM- 
BALL. Post =. 68. cloth. 


SOUNDINGS from the Abe ANTIC. By 


0. W. HOLMES. 12mo. 63. cloth 


The AMBER GODS, and other Stories. 
ee ELIZABETH PRESCOTT. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


PARIS in AMERICA. By Dr. Réné 
LEFEBVRE (EDOUARD LABOULAYE). Translated by 
M. L. BOOTH. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


In WAR TIME, and other Poems. 


By 
WHITTIER. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


THIRTY POEMS. By W. C. Bryant. 


12mo, 68. 6d. cloth. 


The NESTS at WASHINGTON, and 
ps — By JOHN and SARAH PIATT. Crown 8vo. 
58. cloth. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Comprising a 


Discussion of the Various Means of Acquiring and Retaining 
Knowledge and Avoiding Error. By P. M‘GREGOR, A.M. 
12mo. 68. cloth. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


PROGRESS of 

With a large Amount of 
Statistical Information from the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 8yo. 21s. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE and CHARACTER 
of the CIVIL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES, 
developed in the Official and Historical Annals of the Re- 
public. By B. F. MORRIS. 8yo. 183. cloth. 


CHRISTIANITY the RELIGION of 
NATURE: Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute. 
By A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


The SCRIPTURES DEFENDED; being 
a Reply to Bishop Colenso’s Book he Pentateuch and the 
nem of Joshua. By J. M. HIRSCHFELDER. 8y0. 78. 6d. 
cloth 


12mo. 6s. cloth. 


SAMPSON — Son & a 14, Ludgate- 
ill, 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and 
Publishers, 
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“The greatest preacher the world has seen since a i 
times.” —BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE. wells 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IT. of 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS 


EDWARD IRVING. 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, 
THE REV. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 





To be completed in 5 vols. demy 8vo, 
price 12s. each. 


VOLUME I. 
ON the WORD of GOD. 


ON the PARABLE of the SOWER. 

ON the BOOK of PSALMS. 

MISSIONARIES after the APOSTOLICAL SCHOOL. 

AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 

SKETCH of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND before the REFOR. 
MATION. 


NOTES on the STANDARDS of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


VOLUME II. 
ON the LIFE of JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
On the TEMPTATIONS of OUR LORD. 
HOMILIES on BAPTISM. 
HOMILIES on the LORD’S SUPPER. 





Saturday Review. 


“Irving, almost alone among recent men, Lived | 
his sermons and preached his life. His words, 
more than those of any other modern speaker, 
were ‘life passed through the fire of thought,’ 
He said out his inmost heart; and this it is that 
makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal 
biography. Very gladly, therefore, do we welcome 
the promise of these volumes. The first is, and 
the rest, we fancy, will be, the Edward Irving of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life all over.” 


English Churchman. 

‘¢ Tt was time that one who cannot be forgotten 
should possess some worthy monument; and no- 
thing more fitting could be built up for him than 
these memorials of his genius.” 


Scotsman. 


“It is impossible not to feel satisfaction at the 
prospect of having an edition of the Collected 
Writings of this remarkable man. These discourses 
will very much raise the reputation of the author 
among a generation which only know him by 
report. They all, without exception, abound with 
noble passages, which, in more than quaintness of 
phrase, remind us of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor.” 


Patriot. 


“Irving’s writings are of inestimable value; 
they are the noble “contributions to the thought 
and goodness of his generation, of a great, gifted 
and godly soul.” 

Reader. 

“The interest excited by Mrs. Oliphant’s Life 
must have created a demand for Irving's writings. 
It was impossible for the booksellers to meet this 
demand. He had never published much, and 
whatever of his had been printed was out of print. 
The want is now to be supplied by the handsome 
edition of which this volume is the first instal- 
ment......Even those who care little about the 
progress ‘of theology must be struck by the great 
moral and intellectual qualities of Irving’s preach- 
ing. Finer specimens of pulpit oratory are scarcely 
to be found anywhere.” 


** About half of this Collection will 
consist of Essays and Discourses, now 
printed for the first time. 





SrraHan & Co, 32, Ludgate-hill. 
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TAINED GLASS WINDOWS|] 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 


Specimens at the E xhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 


HANDELIEBRS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles, — OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert 2l. 08. 
All Articles’ marked’ in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1 eS 


T\ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOC ‘K MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 


of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


SILVER. GoLp. 














Guineas. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s sie 
Lever W si ° 
Do. superior . 
| Gold Half Chronom 
| Do. in Hunting Cases. 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
rom 40 guineas upwards. 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gola Waistcoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

E. Dent & Co. 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35 ; Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 

Clo lock and et Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


Bates AND TOILET WARE.—W1.i11AmM 
8. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted exclusivel 

to the display of Baths and Toilet Ware. The Stock of eac 

is at_once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 78, 6d.; Pillar ee 31. 
to 5l.; Nursery, 158. to 32s, 3 Sponging, 148. to 328.; Hip, 14s. 
to 3ls, 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 15s, 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 118.— 
Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Cots from 15s, 6d. each—handsome, 
ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
2l. 18s. 6d. to 201. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 

NISHING TRON MONGER, by panne to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot- Highe ye Se Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen- ranges, L , Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turuery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding. Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and lans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 31, la, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’ '8-place ; ‘and gts ‘Newman- -yard. 


DFAN E'S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700, 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES : 
hey are the cheapest in the end. 
DEAN Ers—Calebrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
nish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks,best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308., 408. , 638. 

DEANE’S— Lopper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew oil Presery- 

Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’S— —— and Fire-irons,in all modern and approved 

atterns. 

DEANE’S— Bodstends in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, oa Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
sites, and Culinary Utensils, 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, ko. well made, strong and 


Gu minens. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. 
Do. do. superior. .6to 16 
Do. with very thick glass. mayer 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 

















Pa of Tin 


serviceable, 
DEAN eS Wire Work Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
ire Work, &. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chand designed patterns in glass 





and bronze, ers Dee glass, from 638. 
NEW Tear CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR- 
NISHING LIST, Gratis AND POST FREE. 
DEANE & cO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, &c. 


RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA 
distinguished by Fine evens, ed and 
Nutritious Propert 
Adapted for General Ocqpameess as well as Homeopathic 


Patie: 
J. 8. FRY & SONS Manufacturers to the Queen, and Prince of 








yo: %, BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old | 


London, is the CHIEF OFFICE f the ACCI- 
DENTAL L DEATH INSURANCE COMP oie 
J. P ORAM, Secretary. 


| Dror NGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 

the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 

to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 

both in SILVER and ELECTRO-P. LATE, from either of their 

Establishments :— 

LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, 8. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E. 

DUBLIN—College ais 

LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 


MANUFACTORY — aoe 3 Newhall-street, 


Estimates, —__ and Prices sent free by post. 
__Beplating and Gilding as usual. 





(\HUBB’S | Ss “PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
press patent DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S a AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and 
CHUBB & SON. 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
street, Liverpool ; 
hampto 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hassavu, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade M a the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick- lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 


ost fri 
Eeodons 28, Lord- 
16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver. 








ANDLES.—Prizz Mepat.—PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by Her Mntetes Samet for the Military 


J.C. & J. Fretp, 
the omginal Manufacturers, and holderg of the 1862 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spurious imitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 

Sold by all Dealers ianmeshous the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
S., where also may be obtained their celebrated United Bervice 
Soap Tablets. 


Me moa SWAN & EDGAR beg respectfully 





that, in with the at Dreee-m ki 
Ladies’ Outfit and Mantle > THEY HA EJUst 
OPENED a Suite of Newand Spacious SHOW- ROOMS for the 
display, at 4s times, of the most recent Novelties in those 
eir B 


‘Adjoinin the Show-rooms are appropriate and P spony abe 
rooms ; and the business of the departments is under the ma 
ment of thorough ly competent and experienced Female Assistan’ s, 
who visit periodically the Paris markets. 


EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
eon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Pract: 
BROO ee ey Grosvenor-square, in pa ge | Sheik 
remises. New Bbridge-street 
Chatham ana Dover Railway. ee ae een 


ME.# BOW ARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
T-S' STREET, — introduced an ENTIRELY 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed NEW 
springs, wires, or ion: TThey so perfectly resemble the natu- 
s not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and ere: teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore art ecayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound ond useful j in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation. 

aie Ro; a Peo zed and Ladies’-esteemed Specific realizes 
HEAL URITY of Complexion, and a softness and deli- 
ay of Skin, Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, ‘reckles, Tan and Discolorations. Price 

~ 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spu- 

rious and pernicious articles under r the name of “ Kalydor.* 


~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective inveution in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
od — of a “4 spring is avoided : a soft bandage being wo 
d_the body, the requisite NP LEVER, er is supplied by the 
aD “and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on i circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hipe, being sen’ 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d. a 31s. 6d.; postage, 18. 
P.O.0. made payable to 5 oun Waite, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78, 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


























BED-ROOM CANDLES, 
PRICE'S CANDLES, which will not drop 
—_ when carried, thin, very hard Candles, sold in Boxes, 
18. and 38. each, are recommended as the best carri 
EXTRA HARD, S. 12, CHAM BER CANDLES, 
Sold in Boxes, 28. eac! 
Thicker Candles intended for those w = will not burn thin. 


SHERWOOD ECONOMIC BED-LIGHTS, 
In Packets of 36 Candles, for 1s., intended for use where Cheap: 
ness is a great ne wag will be found an improvement on the ordi- 
nary Candles, as they gutter less. 


SPECIAL CANDLESTICKS to fit thin 
Candles, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each ; Reducing Sockets, making them fit 
any Candlesticks, 2d. each. 

PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 

LONDON. 





AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures ‘ei (indigestion), 
constipation, debility, consumption, &c. ract from 60,000 
cures: —Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness aa Bréhan, Paris, 
of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, with a nervous pal- 
pitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sittivg down for hours together, and which 
for seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best 
French and English medical mev. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart 
de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ 


dyspepsia. Cure No.49,842: “Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, eS ae 
ure 


fatulency spasms, sickness, and vomiting.— Maria “ay 9 
No. 47,121: Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Waltham 
Cross, Herts, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low 
spirits and nervous fancies. Cure No. 54,816: The Rev. James T. 
Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and ——, “ 
the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment. Cure N 
54,812: Miss V irginia ae of consumption. 

In Tins, is. 14d. ; 1lb. 2s. 9d.; 2b. 48. 6d. ; “12 Tb. 228. —Barry, 
Du Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London ; ‘and 26, Place Ven- 
déme, Paris; and 12, Rue de l’Empereur, Brussels. Also Fort- 
num & Mason, Purveyors to whet Majesty ; at Phillips’s, Tea- 
dealers; Batty’s; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63, 150,and 298, Oxford-street ; 54, Upper 
Baker. “street ; 330, 440, and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing ‘Cross ; and 
all Grocers and Chemists. 


] R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER OIL, prescribed by the most eminent medical 
men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for con- 
sumption, chronic bronchitis, asthma, coughs, rheumatism, 
general debility, diseases of the skin, rickets, infantile wasting, 
and all scrofulous affections, is incomparably superior to every 
other kind. Select medical opinions :—Dr. LETHEBY, ‘Medical 
Officer of Health ‘and Chief Analyst to the City of London — 
“The oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
* Huile Brune,’ and described = the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. De Jongh. It is, I believe, universally acknow- 
ledged that Dr. De Jonah’s light: brown cod liver oil has Feat 
therapeutic power, and, from my investi: tions, I ners no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated Foy e.” Dr. LANKESTER, 
F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex.—‘‘I consider ene the 
ae of this oil is secured in its [Preparation by the 
attention of so good a chemist an aneelieee a t a plgaician as 
Dr. De Jongh, who has also written t treatise on 
the oil with which I am ncuuninted. 8 “¢ deem the cod 
Hoes 4 sold under his guarantee = | to be —— to Te 4 * 


uled 
= 








kind os repeese efficac 
——- L : on Cod Liver Oil is sold pA, in. Caj 
eae 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts. by his 
ARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, ‘Lond 





Wal ales, Bristol ae London. 








N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, im Tov oh Flesh and Cloth h Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
desoription of Brush, Comb and Perfum 
The Too Tooth E Brushes : search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PI LLS for In- 
oan, = Bile, Sick Baw pm ny Acidity, | 4°" 
lency, Spasms, &c.— only by James Cocke, 
Ormond-street ; and to bel ae = all Medicine Venders, in yd 
at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 1 


ROLAPSUS ANI se PILES.—BAILEY’S 
IMPROVED ae a ap for Prolapsus Ani and Piles is 
extremely light, easily a sagtee and admitted to be the most 
effectual instrument used for the relief of these complaints.— 
W. H. Bariey & Son, 418, Oxford-street, London. 


A L V E O PED E SG 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 
d by Chemists, Patent ae Venders, and Perfw 


Sol 
in half-bottles, 1s. 6d. ; and bottles, 28. 6d. each ; wholesale o: 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, El Cc. 


pe FORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally acceptet by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for di 
constitytions, —_ Tyee weg for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 

ared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, 

)INNEFORD ‘< CO.,172, NEW. BOND-STREET, London, 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World, 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly tone og form for administering 
this veer remedy for weak digestio: 
Mannfactured by T. Morson & Son, “ and 46, § Southampton am 
Russell- “square, | Ww . In bottles at 38., 58. and log, each 
OUT or RHEUMATISM is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few da; at celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’ Ss GOUT and nile avarie B ieee Obtained through 
any Chemist, at 1s, 1:d. and 28. 9d 


2 7 INFANT poeta 


i RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in geme- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved nume 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from pain! 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is xubhed on the Gama, Tye Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and =e inflammation redu 
ohn is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the “Teeth with 
ease ; and. rq P ee that , 4 i aap to let its cape be 
rubbed wi Parents should be wate to ask for 
SUNNSONS AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barcray & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 8d. per Bott 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 


Lies’ Wardrobe Trunks, poe ge Bags, with Biivee Sisdnes; 


D agen, 
mem for Home or Continental Travelling, Titustrated Cata- 



































e, post free.—J. W. _—” Manufacturer and Patentee, 
a7 West Strand, London, W.C. 





Se 2 
and by respectable he mists, 


, Allen’s Barrack- Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
wali. Washhan: d Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Complete, in Twenty-two Volumes, 4to. and INDEX, 


| THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


MAARAARI (PPRRPPPPDPRPALS 


The English Cyclopedia is Published in Four Divisions, each Division being complete in itself, and Sold as a Separate Work. 


In 4 Vols. cloth, 2%. 2s.; or bound in 2 Vols. half morocco, 2/. 10s, In 4 Vols. cloth, 22. 2s.; or bound in 2 Vols. half morocco, 27. 10s. 
THE CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 6 Vols. cloth, 32.; or bound in 3 Vols. half morocco, 3/. 12s. In 8 Vols. cloth, 42. 16s.; or bound in 4 Vols. half morocco, 5/. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. THE CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
To which is now added, in 1 vol. 4to. uniform with the work, price 6s. cloth, or 9s. half-bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS. 


*,* The price of the complete Work, in Twenty-two Volumes (exclusive of the Index), bound in cloth, is 127.; and in Double Volumes, half-bound in morocco, 142, 4s. 





From the Times, Oct. 4, 1861. From the QUARTERLY Review, April, 1863. 


** As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, however, impossible to give any “* The * English Cyclopedia’ is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, and very few 
sufficient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the informa- | equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library, and, used 
tion generally required upon every conceivable topic. A good Encyclopedia, as every | in a large library, is found to present many points of information that are sought in vain 
one knows, is a compendious library ; and though students may require further informa- | in any other cyclopedia in the English language.” 
tion upon some points than its summaries contain, even students will be surprised in this 
instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit of resort- | 
ing to its pages. For all practical purposes a large proportion of the articles may be said 
to be exhaustive; they are accurate to a degree which will strike even those whé know 
what pains have been taken to render them so; and, as they are concise as well as full, 
every column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner has a reservoir out of all pro- 
portion to the library-shelves it will occupy.” 


From an Article by David Masson, in MAcmILLan’s MaGAazine for March, 1863. 


** Whoever wants an Encyclopedia, extensive and yet cheap, and compiled throughout 
on the principle of compendious and accurate information on all subjects rather than on 
that of collected individual dissertations, cannot do better than procure the ‘ English 
Cyclopedia’ of Mr. Charles Knight.” 





In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. price 3/. 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 
AND DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From ALL THE Y8AR Round, in an Article upon Parish Registers. j Lorp BrovcHam. 


“So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his admirably comprehensive Popular History of “ «The Popular History of England’ of Charles Knight is of a somewhat higher price 
England, from which no topic that concerns the history of the English people—not even | (Comparing it with works issuing in penny numbers); but the plates, as well as the paper, 
this question of the origin of parish registers—has been omitted ; that book of Mr. Knight's | 2% greatly superior, and its literary merits are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has 
being, let us say here by the way, the best History extant, not only for, but also of, the | €¥¢T appeared superior, if anything has been published equal to the account of the state 


People.” of commerce, government, and society at different periods.”—Address on Popular Litera- 
‘ From the Westutnstsr REVIEW | ture, at the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, Oct. 12, 
ae : | 1858. 
“*So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive History, we cannot hesitate From the EXAMINER. 
to commend the results of Mr. Knight's seven years’ labour. He has probably done all “During the last five years Mr. Knight has been labouring at the magnum opus of his 


that talent, industry, uprightness, and an enlightened sympathy could do. His History | literary life. His ambition has been to advance liberal thought and right knowledge in 
is probably the most available, and the most informing, History of England that we | England by a History of England, so written as to engage popular attention, giving the 
possess. It has one cardinal moral merit; it is a thoroughly patriotic history—the produc- | succession of events in the detail necessary to their full perception, and with his own 
tion of an educated Englishman who loves his country, without concealing his country’s _ high interpretation of their relative importance. He is the last man who wovld see in 
faults, and without hating the country of a neighbour.” English History the kings and queens instead of the people.” 


*,* The Work is sold separately in Volumes.—Vols. I. to VI., price 9s. each; Vol. VII., 10s. 6d.; and Vol. VIII., 12s. 





CHARLES KNIGHT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
In cloth boards, price 10s. 6d., the FIRST VOLUME of 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY: 


WITH A PRELUDE OF EARLY REMINISCENCES. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
To be comprised in Three Epochs, each forming a Volume. 


SaTURDAY REVIEW. | BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

“« Mr. Charles Knight has been beyond any man of his time, with perhaps the excep- | **Charles Knight has lived a life of so much usefulness, has so materially assisted in 
tion of Mr. Robert Chambers, the most active and successful Diffuser of Useful Knowledge. | the spread of knowledge amongst the mass of the commmnity, that he is quite entitled to 
Yet, in our opinion, of the many volumes he has put forth, no one is more replete with | associate his name with the great movement we have witnessed for the dissemination of 
— and entertaining knowledge than that which we now lay down with regret. He | scientific and every other species of knowledge. We may expect, as well from him as from 

$ mingled with admirable skill the useful with the agreeable; and we look with equal | any one, a history of this movement, or, at all events, many interesting particulars 
impatience and confidence for Volumes II, and III, of ‘ Passages of a Working Life.’ ” regarding it.” 
[Volume II, will be published early in June. 


London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellipgton-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ime.anp, Mr. 
Jehn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, May 21, 1864. Z , ’ . a ‘ - e 
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